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The White Fireman* 


quarantines contagious fires. 





























He gives the millions of American property owners 
excellent advice to enable them to stamp out com- 
municated fire. See the White Fireman in The Satur- 
day Evening Post April 27, The Literary Digest May 
4 and the May issues of the Review of Reviews; 


World’s Work and The Golden Book. 


* The White Fireman in the magazine advertise- 
ments of the Insurance Company of North 
America represents the Loss-Prevention Service 
supported by insurance companies. 


This advertising_is informing property owners 
that they may secure Loss-Prevention Service 
through responsible insurance agents. 
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The Suicide Record of 1928 


Figures for Last Year Reached Highest Total Recorded Since 
1920—Tables and Analysis of Rate for the 


Past Quarter of a Century 


By FrepertcK L. HorrMan, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician the Prudential Insurance Company of America 


UICIDES — during 

S 1928 reached the 

highest figure on 

record since 1920. In that 

year the rate for 100 

cities was 12.3 per 100,- 

000 while for 96 cities 

the corresponding rate 

was 17.0 for 1928. The 

rate, however, has not 

yet reached the maxi- 

mum figures prevailing 

during certain earlier years, particularly during 
1908 when the rate reached 21.5, but the ten- 
dency apparently at the present time is towards 
a higher rate in the future. The increase in rate 
is difficult to understand in view of the generally 
favorable industrial and business conditions of 
the present period. But what is true of the 
country in general is not necessarily true of 
certain sections, or particular elements of the 
population, which may be injuriously affected 
by industrial or financial depressions. The so- 
cial and economic conditions of the nation are 
now so extremely complex that no single item, 
favorable or unfavorable, is likely to be seriously 
reflected in general averages unless conditions in 
this respect become very pronounced. But it is 
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easy to draw false conclusions from the prevail- 
ing prosperity which after all may be much 
more apparent than real in countless individual 
cases in which the struggle for existence falls 
with crushing weight upon persons unable to 
cope with circumstances beyond their control. 
There are reasons for believing that in many re- 
spects present day life is thoroughly unwhole- 
some in large sections of the population which 
find it difficult to maintain a standard of life 
presupposing incessant anxiety and toil. 

The first table summarizes the suicide record 
since 1900 for comparable cities for which the 
returns are available. It shows that the rate 
started with 15.4 per 100,000, reaching a maxi- 
mum of 21.5 in 1908, while at the present time 
the prevailing rate is 17.5 


1927-28 Returns 

The next table gives comparable returns for 
1927 and 1928 for 156 American cities. Of 
course, in the calculation of these rates enters 
the uncertain factor of population estimates 
which always become more precarious with the 
approach of a new census enumeration, which 
will take place in 1930. All rates, therefore, are 
subject to this limitation and future correction 
in the light of that enumeration. But it is highly 


suggestive that the actual number of suicides in 
the cities under review should have increased 
from 6,041 in 1927 to 6,534 in 1928, while the 
rate per 100,000 of population during the two 
years has increased from 16.1 to 17.0. 

Of the 156 cities, 88 showed an increase in 
the rate, of course, of very variable degree. 
The 10 leading cities in the order of their im- 
portance as regards suicidal frequency are enu- 
merated in the tabulation below: : 


SUICIDE RATES FOR TEN CITIES—1927-1928 
(Rates per 100,000) 


SUI CN cao wiv idee due cacw duns 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sy err er ee rere 

SRN Ce hc. 3 tcaed cawncun dete 

Seattle, Wash. 

Sete, SENG Blac bb a cansiccncenens 

Denver, Colo. 

Parti, Otis ccccacsnscctoenscaess 
In the foregoing tabulation, San Diego, Calif., 

as usual heads the list with a rate of 43.4 per 

100,000, suggestive of a very slight decline over 

the preceding year. This is followed by San 

Francisco with a rate of 41.7, also slightly below 

the rate for 1927. The third city in the order of 

importance is Tacoma, Washington, followéd 

curiously enough by Atlantic City, N. J. The 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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INCIDENTALLY 











ERSONALITY and service are, without a 

doubt, two of the hardest working words 
in the English dictionary to-day. Modern busi- 
ness, aided and abetted by the advertising agency 
boys, has just simply used and abused poor old 
service until it is a mere shadow of its former 
lusty self. As for personality, well, the word 
has become a synonym for everything from a 
cigar to a sound and talking movie star. But 
just the same, the words are indispensable and 
combined, summarize a fundamental of the life 
insurance business. 

x * * 


ERSONAL service has and always will be 

a very big factor in the successful con- 
duct of life underwriting. In a small com- 
pany it is largely up to the president and other 
executives to assume the responsibility of guar- 
anteeing personal service to the policyholders. 
The company’s following is built up largely on 
the personality of the man at its head and its 
continued success greatly depends on the man- 
ner in which he cares for the needs of the cus- 
tomers—on the service he is able to give. 


* * * 


HIS thought is not offered as original but 

as a staunch, old truth well deserving re- 
peated emphasis. I was talking over this point 
with a shrewd observer in one of the larger 
New York companies the other day and he was 
pointing out the fortunate position of the small 
life insurance company, as compared with the 
beginner in other lines of business. He con- 
tended that almost in the same proportion that 
a small commercial organization is handicapped 
by its smailness is the small life company in a 
position of advantage, because if John Thomp- 
son, the president, is known as a man of integ- 
rity and one who has managed well his own 
funds, then his friends and neighbors will not 
hesitate to intrust their own to his care. His 
personality launches the craft and keeps it afloat 
during the early part of the voyage. 


* * * 


¢¢ HAVE an idea,” said the man with an 

idea, “that the success of a young life 
insurance company pretty closely follows the 
ratio of its policyholders who drop into the 
home office and ask to see the president.” And 
the same logic applies to the larger organiza- 
tions but in the course of expansion it falls 
more and more to the lot of the agency per- 
sonnel to discharge the obligation of personal 
service and it is in the agency where personal 
service coniinues to live and to dominate the 
insurance business. Thousands of men and 
women will buy policies from “Bill Jones’ com- 
pany” next month and thirty days later will be 
unable to tell you the name and address of the 
insuring company. And that is the splendid re- 
sponsibility that Bill Jones, life insurance sales- 
man, carries to work each morning. 
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Y friend John Daniels of Boston turned 
up as “Sir Ronald MacDonald, Publicist 
and Traveler of Glasgow, Scotland,” at the 
banquet last Wednesday night which celebrated 
the conclusion of Pennsylvania Insurance Days 
at the Americus Hotel in Allentown, Penna., 
last week. His discussion of “A Sojourner’s 
Impressions” was as highly entertaining and 
instructive as his remarks have been during pre- 
vious appearances before insurance gatherings, 
and his songs—each note laden with a broad 
burr—were as dulcet as ever. 
x * x 
HE general chairman of this year’s Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Days’ Harry I. Koch, 
of the well-known agency of Brown & Koch, is 
in a fair way to be the next mayor of the city 
of Allentown, I’m told. If that’s true, it’s a 
good thing because Mr. Koch not only has 
contributed greatly to the insurance develop- 
ment of the city, but has done much for civic 
organizations and for individuals. 
* *- * 
HE golf and entertainment features which 
occupied the last day of the convention 
were largely attended, even though the golf re- 
sults suffered somewhat as a consequence of 
too much business on preceding days. I under- 
stand that the low score was in the neighbor- 
hood of 142, made by a player who generally 
shoots the course in under 90. Naturally that 
proves the old adage that early to bed and 
early to rise makes a good golfer. 
* * * P 
NE of the most interesting events of the 
meeting was the address made by Edward 
C. Lunt, vice-president of the Great American 
Indemnity Company, on the subject of “Surety 
Bonds.” Mr. Lunt has a degree of knowledge 
and a clarity of delivery which few speakers 
posses and he has, in addition, the saving grace 
of wit so that the audience does not tire of 
listening to him and has the pleasure of hear- 
ing serious points made in a humorous vein. 
Those who have heard his sales talk on behalf 
of his own books will agree with that. 
* * x 


MONG the guests at the convention I, of 
course, saw John Hutchinson, secretary 
of the Insurance Federation of America and 
probably the greatest Federationist in the coun- 
try to-day. John is a great boy and a mighty 
hard worker at meetings and executive sessions 
all over the States. In fact, a gathering of 
casualty and surety or fire insurance field men 
is hardly complete without his presence. 
* * * 
the el2borately-prepared program of con- 
vention activities appeared sets of ques- 
tions and answers pertaining to fire insurance 
and casualty and surety insurance which were 
so worded as to be of practical assistance to 
agents. They were from the examinations 
given recentiy. 


LTHOUGH we read much in the literature 
of business about “trends and analyses,” 
there is actually a small amount of searching 
and scientific economic comment finding its way 
into print. The march of business progress is 
being reported, certainly, and for the most part 
in an able manner; but there is such a fear of 
the theoretical and the academic in business that 
much of the “practical” and “hard headed” ob- 
servations given wide publicity are, after all, 
nothing m»re than surface facts, discernable 
to anyone who can see the length of his nose. 
To find in these assembled facts a common 
denominator, to detect in current economic 
phenomena a definite movement and direction 
which centuries hence will be regarded as the 
key to this era, is a task for farsighted and 
unusually gifted men, and I say there are few 
such prophets among us. 
x oe x 
SAY that because, sitting at the editorial 
desk of a business paper, I can, and do, 
paw for hours over reams of periodicals, re- 
ports and statistics—the raw material for a 
business history of the United States—but if 
you should ask me to boil the conglomerate 
mass down and precipitate the essential ele- 
ments, the things in business today which dis- 
tinguish it from business in the nineteenth cen- 
tury or for that matter, business in the twentieth 
century, I could but stare at you blankly or 
else try to disarm you. with such aphorisms as 
“Production is on the ascendency” or “We are 
living in an era of unparalleled prosperity?” 
* * * 
UT a man of the ilk, say. of David Law- 
rence, editor of the United States Daily, 
can stand on the rostrum in the Hotel Roosevelt 
ballroom and in thirty minutes give the mem- 
bers of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers a digest and interpretation of what it 
has taken gallons of printers’ ink to dissemi- 
nate through the Congressional Record, the 
Chamber of Commerce Reports, the dispatches 
of Washington correspondents and thousands 
of earnest technical journals, THE SpecTATOR 
among them. 
+ > 
VERY minute of the day a child is born 
and at least once every two minutes a 
public speaker says, “The Government should 
keep out of business.” David Lawrence agrees 
with him but points out the happy fact that 
harmful interference is the result of an over- 
zealous attempt to protect business, that gov- 
ernment today is unusually concerned with the 
promotion of business prosperity. 

If I had a stenographic report of his speech 
in front of me I could show similar exam- 
ples of how he is continually cutting through, 
getting dircctly to the meat, unearthing the new 
principle be1icath the mass of new facts. What 
an editor! An ideal audience enjoyed and ap- 
plauded him to a man, 
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Income Endowment for 
Old Age 

UNIVERSALLY recognized prob- 

lent is that of the elderly man. It 
is not a new problem, but as the industrial 
world gravitates more and more to the 
utilization of machines, and the spread of 
education makes an increasingly large 
percentage of the young men available 
for white-collar positions, it is accentu- 
ated in the present era. The tense 
activity of our business life demands the 
services of the young. The unemploy- 
ment of the older man has forced a recog- 
nition of the necessity for action not only 
upon social and labor organizations, but 
as well upon business enterprises and 
political organizations. 

A foreign writer, discussing business 
conditions in the United States, was sur- 
prised at the number of young men he 
found occupying positions of trust and 
responsibility. He saw men in their 
thirties at the head of prominent enter- 
prises, burdened with vast responsibilities 
and innumerable details, pushing their 
business forward with the greatest vigor 
and success. Their positions in the 
European countries would be filled by 
men of from fifty to sixty years of age, 
whose conservative methods commended 
them to their less aggressive constituents. 
It is a well-known fact that railroad com- 
panies and other leading industrial enter- 
prises, as well as commercial houses, will 
not employ new men over thirty-five 
years of age; they take care of their em- 
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ployees who are aging, but want young 
men to train and to: gain by positive ex- 
perience the knowledge which would 
enable them to fill more responsible posi- 
tions. A man of fifty whose hair is more 
or less tinged with gray, who is so un- 
fortunate as to be unemployed, stands but 
a poor chance of finding a place where he 
can earn enough to supply the necessities 
of himself and family. Many such who 
have spent the greater part of their lives 
in one line of endeavor are refused em- 
ployment because they are too old to 
accommodate themselves to new business 
conditions. In this army of the unem- 
ployed are to be found college graduates 
willing to work for a mere pittance; 
others who have lost their positions of 
responsibility through business complica- 
tions over which they had no control; 
others, again, trained mechanics, whose 
age make them a liability to a business 
because of an uncertainty in operating 
mechanical devices. It is pitiful to see 
these men seeking employment from place 
to place, but meeting refusal because of 
their gray hairs and advanced age. The 
want columns of the daily papers reflect 
this situation, young men being in de- 
mand and elderly men being eliminated. 
The right of succession which is estab- 
lished in most business houses allows for 
constant advancement of those in sub- 
ordinate positions. There is no place for 
the new comer, especially if he be an 
elderly man. In enterprises where this 
promotion rule is established the ageing 
man, because of his lack of adapt- 
ability, is pushed aside from lucrative 
positions by the younger man and is 
placed practically upon a pension. 

The prospect of having the uncertain- 
ties of old age cared for in such a semi- 
charitable way as a pension, whether it be 
given by a house to which he has devoted 
the greater portion of his life, or by some 
civic or social body, should not appeal to 
the young men. They should, in their 
youth, anticipate the problems of their 
old age, which experience of history 
shows is singular to no one time in the 
cycle of the world. 

It is within the power of every young 
man to make through his own efforts a 
provision for old age, and if he has a wife 
and children it is his bounden duty to do 
so. He can easily accomplish this by en- 
dowment insurance. Insurance com- 
panies provide him with a vehicle to sur- 
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mount his probable needs. For a young 
man the premiums upon an endowment 
policy are not burdensome. It is the best 
investment he can possibly make, for not 
only will he receive in return far more 
than the sums paid out, but the necessity 
of paying his premiums, and so maintain- 
ing his policy, would teach him thrift and 
the habit of saving which would be to his 
lifetime advantage. It is an economic 
question to which every young man 
should give close attention. Youth must, 
in the natural order, grow old, and unless 
he is insured against adverse contingen- 
cies in his old age, he may be subjected 
to the same familiar problems that beset 
the older man. The service of modern 
life insurance companies which protects 
against loss occasioned to his loved ones 
by untimely death or provide him with an 
endowment fund to tide him over the 
autumn of his life, may also, by its in- 
come-for-life feature, eliminate the wor- 
ries of investing, and leave him free to 
end his days without financial cares or dis- 
tasteful annoyance of feeling that he is a 
semi-charitable “remittance man.” Em- 
ployers indicate their willingness to assist 
their employees, as is evidenced by the 
great growth of group insurance, and the 
present agitation for pension funds. It 
would be of timely service to their em- 
ployees if commercial and _ industrial 
houses would impress upon their young 
men the advantages of endowment life in- 
surance. Insurance agents of life insur- 
ance companies could materially benefit 
themselves by spreading this propaganda 
to large employers, who are only too glad 
to cooperate with the life insurance man 
in raising the outlook of the workers. 





Prominent Patrons Now in 
Preparation 

N the summer of 1927 THE SPECTATOR 
I] issued a special Prominent Patrons of 
Life Insurance Number, which contained 
the names of some thirteen thousand per- 
sons, each of whom carried $50,000 or 
more of life insurance. The demand for 
this issue was so great, and the additions 
to and changes in the list have become so 
extensive since that Number was issued, 
that a new Prominent Patrons Number 
is about to be published by THE Spsc- 
TATOR, in order to provide life insurance 
companies, general agents and solicitors 
with up-to-date information which | will 


Editoriai 
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enable them to largely increase their 
writings. 

The last Prominent Patrons of Life 
Insurance Number issued not only con- 
tained the names of about thirteen thous- 
and holders of life insurance policies, 
with the respective amounts of insurance 
carried, but also contained such further 
helpful information as the opinions of 
six presidents of the United States on 
life insurance, the opinion of President 
Coolidge and the members of his Cabinet 
on life insurance, and the opinions of 
various other prominent men, including 
the governors or ex-governors of most of 
the states; a separate list of 247 million- 
aire policyholders, and also various 
appropriate diagrams and articles. The 
main list contains about thirteen thousand 
names, arranged by states in their alpha- 
betical order, and under each state are 
given respective cities and towns arranged 
alphabetically, with the names of large 
policyholders in each town in their alpha- 
betical order under the names of the 
towns. 

The Number was embellished by the 
portraits of many of the prominent men 
whose opinions were given. 

The publishers aim to produce in the 
near future a Prominent Patrons of Life 
Insurance Number which shall be even 
better and more helpful than any preced- 
ing publication of this character. The 
production of information of this kind by 
The Spectator Company began in 1886 
when the book entitled Prominent Patrons 
of Life Insurance was first issued. Since 
then there have been numerous editions 
of the book named, and in 1927 it was 
decided to print this vast amount of serv- 
iceable information in the form of a sepa- 
rately bound section of THE SPECTATOR, 
so that each subscriber to THE SPECTATOR 
would receive a copy of this exceptionally 
useful information without extra charge, 
separate copies being purchasable at $1 
each, or for less in quantity. The utility 
of the 1927 issue was so widely recog- 
nized that THE SPECTATOR is now prepar- 
ing to issue another similar publication, 
with the convincing information it con- 
tains brought up-to-date. 















































Twenty-one Per Cent Increase 
The Continental Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., reports a 21 per cent increase 
in January, February, March and April, com- 
pared with the same period in 1928. In the 
four months the agents paid for $4,102,480. 
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Likes New Make-Up 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 


Let me be among the first to volunteer com- 
plimentary comment on the new make-up of 
THE Spectator. It is a more attractive journal 
journal in appearance, and the general set-up 
of the news items seems to draw attention and 
hold the interest of the reader. Yet, with all 
of these apparently new attributes, one still has 
the happy iteeling that he is reading THE Sprc- 
TATOR and that it has not lost that dependable 
note which has permeated it and made it dis- 
tinctive for so many years. 

I am going to look forward with increased 
pleasure to my receipt of future issues of Tur 
SPECTATOR. 

W. A. SPENCER, 
Vice-President, Retail Credit Co. 
New York, N. Y., May 24, 1929. 






Insurance Club of Chicago Elects 
New Officers 

At the recent annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Club of Chicago, J. Earl Fleming was 
elected president for the ensuing year. Other 
officers elected include: Louis J. Fohr, first 
vice-president ; Walter A. Schmidt, second vice- 
president; Roy A. Lill, third vice-president ; 
Frank A. Dapper, secretary; C. H. Tillman, 
treasurer, and Donald A. Drury, librarian. New 
directors elected were: John F. Stafford, L. 
J. Schiltz, Arnold Daugaull, J. S. Chiedo and 
Joseph Bolton. 

It was aimounced the headquarters would re- 
main in the Great Northern Hotel for the ensu- 
ing year, and that the membership now num- 
bers 298. 








It Can’t Be Done! 


STRENGTN OF’ 
CHBRALTAR 











Think of Old King Canute 


Here was history’s outstanding optimist. 


He believed he could cause the 
ocean tide to recede by com- 
manding it to do so. 
tide rolled in just the same. 


Not unlike some men of today. 
Despite the proved uncertainty 
_of life, they ignore life insur- 
ance, believing that they and 
their dependents can evade the 
mailed fist of fate if an emer- 
gency arises. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
Fiome Office, Newark, New Jersey 


But the 
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Old Colony Life Fights 
Insolvency Action 


Company’s Attorneys Obtain 
Ten Thousand Dollars to 
Carry on Litigation 


Land Appraisal Considered Too 
Low 





Florida Holdings Listed Under Fifty 
Thousand by Realtor Against 
$364,000 by Company 





Cuicaco, Itt., May 29.—The legal fight as 
to whether the Old Colony Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago is in truth insolvent or whether 
the impairment alleged by the State is merely a 
“paper deficit” as claimed by the company, set- 
tled down for a prolonged duration last week. 
In the meantime the company is restrained from 
doing any business until the question of its 
solvency is finally determined. 

The company’s solvency rests on the valua- 
tion of 7660 acres of real estate in Florida and 
city property in Tampa and of its home office 
property in Chicago. The State alleges that the 
valuation used by the company is too high. 

Accordingly the case went to Master in 
Chancery Max M. Korshak and despite the 
fact that two sessions were utilized, the direct 
examination and part of the cross examination 
of just one witness was all that was accom- 
plished. Also the company served notice that 
it intended to vigorously defend its right to 
continue business when it petitioned the court 
for $25,000 of its own cash to finance its de- 
fense. The court allowed the attorneys, Rufus 
M. Potts and C. W. Armstrong $10,000 sub- 
ject only to the accounting of the court and in- 
dicated that additional funds would be granted 
if necessary. 

The first witness before the master was 
George J. Kable of Springfield, Ill., a real es- 
tate appraiser, who examined the Old Colony’s 
Florida holdings this month at the request of 
Leo H. Lowe, director of trade and commerce. 

Mr. Kable startled everyone when he placed 
a blanket valuation of only $3 an acre on the 
7660 acres. of land, indicating a total of $29,- 
980 for the rural property, and of $21,550 for 
the Tampa real estate, making a total of $44,- 
530 for all of the Florida real estate. This 
compares with $364,761 claimed by the Old 
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Colony in its statement and with $140,000 esti- 
mated by the State examiners in the examina- 
tion of the company’s records on which the 
present receivership action is based. The Old 
Colony took in the Florida property in satis- 
faction of a mortgage for more than $600,000. 

On three small tracts, the first three inquired 
into, Mr. Kable raised his valuations consider- 
ably, placing the present value at $10 and say- 
ing that the value would be $50 an acre if the 
land was thoroughly drained. He also admitted 
that much of the Old Colony land could be 
made worth $2000 an acre in twelve years, pro- 
viding as much as $1000 an acre were spent 
during the period in fertilization and cultiva- 
tion. 

During the week the attorneys for the com- 
pany filed an amended answer in which they as- 
sert that numerous offers for the Old Colony’s 
business have been made both prior and sub- 
sequent to the filing of the receivership petition, 
ranging from $20 to $25 a $1000 of insurance. 


DIRECTOR OF HOME LIFE 





James A. Fulton 


Mr. Fulton, agency vice-president of the 
Home Life Insurance Company of New York, 
was elected a director at the meeting of the 
board of directors, May 20. He has been con- 
nected with the company since March 2, 1927, 
when he was appointed superintendent of agents. 


Life Counsel Convene At 
Old Point Comfort 


Papers of Timely Interest Read 
at Two-Day Semi-Annual 
Meeting 





Entertained By Virginia 
Members 





Committee on Uniform Death Claim 
Blanks Will Continue to Func- 
tion 





Combining business and pleasure in a most 
happy manner the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel held their semi-annual meeting 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., last Friday and 
Saturday, May 24 and 25. A good attendance 
of members, many of whom brought their 
families along, took part in the elaborate pro- 
gram of outdoor entertainment arranged by 
the Virginia members of the association and 
the business sessions were well attended. 

Aside from the scheduled program of ad- 
dresses and papers little of general interest oc- 
curred. Perhaps most important of the mis- 
cellaneous business transacted was the report 
of the committee on uniform death claim blanks, 
of which William Brosmith, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, is chairman. The context of the 
report was approved in principle and the com- 
mittee continued for further report at the an- 
nual meeting in New York next December. 

The chairman appointed a new committee, 
with Francis V. Keesling as chairman, to con- 
sider the possible revision of the incontestable 
clause, their report also to be given at the 
December meeting. 

Resolutions were read into the minutes on 
the deaths of the late Haley Fiske, president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and for the late Eugene Angert, of St. Louis, 
counsel, American National Life. 

The following papers were read at the Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday morning sessions: 
Statutory regulation of life insurance invest- 
ments, by Charles B. Bradley, general solicit- 
or, Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica; parol contracts of life insurance, of Jelks 
H. Cabaniss, counsel Protectiye Life Insur- 
ance Company; assignment by the insured of 
policies which reserve to the insured the right 
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Insurance Rate Cut Predicted 
by Acacia Head 


Explains History of Organizations’ 
Successful Innovation—Points to 
Public Benefits 

The following statement was issued recently 
by William Montgomery, president of the 
Acacia Mutual Life Association, in conjunction 
with the 60th annual report to the members of 
the Association : 

The time has come for a frank discussion of 
a subject that is of vital interest to every 
American home, a subject that purely from 
habit and conservatism is. discussed too often 
behind closed doors. That subject is life in- 
surance rates, the. basic factor in America’s 
greatest single enterprise—one that involves a 
sum of more than $80,000,000,000 in the form 
of insurance in force. 

The occasion for a discussion of the subject 
by the directors of the Acacia Mutual Life As- 
sociation comes upon the conclusion of a suc- 
cessful three years experiment with rates re- 
duced not only below those of other mutual com- 
panies but as low as those of the stock com- 
panies—lower than many of them. 

With no selfish interest to serve, Acacia 
makes public the results of its experiment be- 
cause those results affect vitally every insurance 
policyholder in the United States. 

Three years ago, after many years of care- 
ful investigation, the directors of Acacia con- 
cluded that the premiums charged by the mu- 
tual old-line companies could be reduced ma- 
terially and still be sufficient to guarantee in- 
surance beyond question. Their searching study 
of the rate system revealed that the system of 
refunding the unnecessary part of the premium 
in the form of a dividend was not economical 
inasmuch as taxes, fees, agents’ commissions 
and othert expenses had to be deducted before 
anything could be refunded. 

In effect, the system involved taking a more 
than needed premium from the policyholder and 
then assessing him a handle charge upon his 
money before returning it to him. 





A further revelation of the inquiry was that 
stock insurance companies, selling insurance as 
merchandise and promising their policyholders 
no dividends, were highly successful as a whole 
despite the fact that their premium charges 
were lower than those of mutual companies. 
The success of these companies, the fact that 
they were paying such large dividends to their 
stockholders, and the increased value of their 
stock clearly proved their stability and general 
soundness. 

It was evident, in these conclusive findings, 
that a mutual company also could operate suc- 
cessfully under a reduced schedule of premium 
charges, with increased benefits to its policy- 
holders. 

It must be conceded that the step was a bold 
one—even though based upon the most diligent 
and completely affirmative research—but in 
April, 1926, Acacia adopted a schedule of pre- 
mium rates reduced to the low level of those 
established by stock companies. Three years 
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have proved the wisdom of that step and have 
proved that insurance thoroughly guaranteed 
can be written by mutual companies at rates 
directly comparable to those established by stock 
companies and besides pay good dividends. In 
that interval, official approval of Acacia’s course, 
one that involved $300,000,000 of insurance, has 
been unstintedly given in every analysis of the 
company’s condition. 

The results attendant upon this departure, this 
modernization in insurance practice, clearly in- 
dicate that within a reasonable time mutual 
companies will be selling insurance at lower 
rates. In the judgment of Acacia’s directorate, 
the insurance buying public will insist on these 
reduced premium schedules because of the sav- 
ings which will result. 









Life Counsel Convene Old 
Point Comfort 
(Concluded from page 7) 


to Change the Beneficiary ; by Benjamin L. Hol- 
land. attorney, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Some Aspects of Life Insurance 
Trusts, by Benjamin R. C. Lowe, general coun- 
sel, Home Life Insurance Company; Jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Courts as Affected by the 
Amount in Controversy, by Paul E. Price, coun- 
sel, Old Colony Life Insurance Company. 
Entertainment features in connection with the 
meeting were carried out according to program, 
which included golf, fishing and automobile 
tours to nearby points of historical interest. 











Nylic Public Service 


counties and municipalities. 


q 
q 
q 
q 
q 


As of January 1, 1929, the New 


York Life had about 2 Million 
policy-holders Insured for 
over 634 Billions. 


Its assets amounted to over 
114 Billion Dollars. 


COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Life Insurance is “‘public service.” 


It helps individuals to save and insures their life values against loss 
by death or by total and permanent disability. 


In order to earn interest on the policy-holders’ savings, it loans money 
to home-owners, to railroads, to owners of city buildings, to public 
utility companies, to the United States government, and to states, 


Probably no other institution serves our people singly and collectively, 
both as private individuals and as citizens, in so many vital ways. 


A company’s usefulness to the community is, therefore, largely meas- 
ured by the number of people protected, the amount of insurance in 
force and the amount of its invested assets. 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury President 
Bankers National Life 


Succeeds Hon. Richard H. Lee as 
Head of Fast Growing New Jer- 
sey Company 
Directors of Bankers National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Jersey City, N. J., have an- 
nounced the election of Ralph R. Lounsbury to 
the presidency of the company. Mr. Lounsbury, 
formerly executive vice-president of this com- 
pany, succeeds Richard H. Lee in this posi- 

tion. 

Mr. Lounsbury is well known in life insur- 
ance circles through his work in organizing and 
heading the Bankers National Life Insurance 
companies 9f New Jersey, Colorado and Flor- 
ida. Prior to his connection with the Bankers 
National Life, he was actuary for the insur- 
ance department of the State of Nebraska; he 
assisted in the drafting of policy forms used 
in the conversion of government term insurance 
in the federal war risk bureau at Washington; 
he was secretary and actuary of the Union Life 
Accident Company, of Lincoln, Nebraska; and 
vice-president of the Union Automobile In- 
surance Company. He has been president of 
the Colorado and Florida companies since their 
organization in 1923 and 1925 respectively, and 
this now makes him president of the three 
Bankers Life companies. 

The Bankers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Jersey City, N. J., was organized and 
incorporated on October 5, 1927, and was un- 
usually successful in its first year in business. 





Purchase Kansas Life 
Machir J. Dorsey Elected President 
by Associates and New Board 
Is Named 
Machir J. Dorsey of Indianapolis and others 
have purchased a large interest in the Kan- 
sas Life Insurance Company of Topeka. Mr. 
Dorsey has been named new president of the 
company; Dr. F. H. Scholle, Topeka, vice- 
president; J. H. Edwards, Topeka, chairman 
of the board’ of “directors; Harry C. Marvin, 
Indianapolis, secretary, and Harry S. Tressel, 
Indianapolis, treasurer. The new directors in 
addition to Dorsey, Marvin and Tressel are 
Bertram Day and C. Edwin Johnson of Indian- 
apolis; J. E. Fritton and Earl Ives of Topeka. 
Mr. Tressel, new treasurer, succeeds former 
Governor Ben S. Paulen who resigned as treas- 


Metropolitan Life Convention at 
Ottawa 

The fifth annual meeting of the Metropolitan 
Life brought together on the 17th instant at the 
Canadian head office all of the managers and a 
number of the agents of the Canadian terri- 
tory. The convention, which is of a purely 
business character, comprised several meetings, 
at which subjects of general interest were dis- 
cussed. The proceedings were presided over 
by H. E. North, third vice-president in charge 
of the Canadian head office, who addtessed the 
delegates. Robert Lynn Cox, the newly elected 
vice-president of the company, represented the 
home office at the convention. 





FORGING AHEAD 





_— «= 


in Force 


Gains for 1928 


Increase in Paid-for Busi- 
ness over 1927 . ‘ 


Increase in Gain in Insur- 
ance in Force over 


Gain in Total Insurance 


20.38% 


- « 48Zi% 


‘= 7.8% 





Another Big Year Ahead 








THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York City 


Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
Founded 1850 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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Judea Life To Hold First 
Annual Convention 





New Directors Elected and Capital 

Increase to $1,000,000 Is Author- 

ized } 

The Judea Life Insurance Company of New 
York will hold its first annual convention at 
Long Branch, N. J., on June 7 to 9 at the Scar- 
boro Hotel. Educational lectures by well-known 
insurance men will! be a feature of the busi- 
ness prograin. Among those who will speak 
are: Col. Francis R. Stoddard, former super- 
intendent of insurance and now general counsel 
for the Judea Life and Professor S. B. Acker- 
man, lecturer and author of insurance textbooks. 

This company was granted permission by the 
New York Insurance Department to increase 
its capital stock to $1,000,000 last week and the 
following. directors were elected: 

Maurice Gusman, president of the Merchants 
Trust and Savings Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Irving Rosenzweig, vice-president of the In- 
ternational Union Bank, New York; Dr. Julius 
M. Rosenthal, Monticello, N. Y.; Jacob Alson, 
president of the Equitable Merchants Associa- 
tion, New York; Ben F. Levis, New York; 
Joseph Pines, New York; Louis Rosenzweig, 
New York; Max Fanwick, New York; Henry 
I. Lebowitz, Paterson, N. J., and Harry B. 
Rosen, New York. 4 





—Warren L. Pinney has been appointed district 
manager for tle Northwestern National Life of Mime- 
apolis at Mentor, Ohio, with Lake county as_ his 
territory. : 























Full Coverage 


| For $1.00 a Month 


Our Big Dollar Policy gives full cover- 
age from day policy is issued, at flat 
rate of $1.00 a month at all ages. It 
ncludes Double and Triple Indemnity 
benefits and carries liberal non-forfeiture 
values in the form of paid-up or extended 
insurance, together with generous old age 
cash surrender values. Issued to risks 
from age one day old and up. 








This is the easiest selling life insurance 
offered anywhere, and affords exceptional 
opportunities for wide-awake agents. 
Write for territory to 
Agency Superintendent 
' Illinois Bankers Life Association 


Monmouth, Illinois 
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New Ideas 
New Selling Helps-- 


The Missouri State Life Is Constantly Seeking 
New Ways to Help Its Men in the Field 














N addition to practical helps through our Educational, Sales Research and 
Publicity Departments, we are constantly giving our men new policies, | 
new types of insurance, new selling ideas. Sales helps that really help. 


Training is essential; sales facts and 
literature are necessary, and pub- 
licity is a valuable asset—but the 
man who, in addition to all of these, 
has a real policy to sell, a real idea 
to present, is the man who finds 


Besides several new policies, we 
offer all of the regular standard 
forms—more than fifty different 


types. 


Men of high character and ability 
are offered a real future with the 











both pleasure and profit in his Missouri State Life— 


work. The Progressive Company 


INEDICIA! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President Home Office, St. Louis 





‘i } Mrussourt State LiFe INSURANCE Co. 
Life St. Lours, Missouri 


Accident - Health | Send me your Agency proposal 
Group | 
1 
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Philadelphia Life Underwriters 
Meet On Golf Course 


Celebrate Good Weather by Aban- 
doning Scheduled Luncheon in 
Favor of Outdoor Sport 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., May 27.—The sun 
staging a surprise by finally appearing after 
many days of rain, the Friendly Conference of 
General Agents, managers and superintendents 
of the Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters decided to turn their May luncheon- 
meeting into the annual golf tournament. So 
last Thursday found them all at the Rolling 
Green Golf Club, Springfield, Penna., digging 
up divots and driving into the rough. 

W. Paul, of the Philadelphia Life, captured 
the low gross score, while Everett Plummer, 
of the Berkshire Life, beat out “Hole-in-One” 
Sigourney Mellor, of the Home Life of New 
York, for the low net honors. 

John Adams, of the A&tna Life, playing in 
the same foursome with Sig Mellor, stole Sig’s 
thunder by scoring a hole in one on the 16th 
hole. 

A dinner in the evening, devoid of speeches, 
brought an end to the day. 





Elected to Directorship 
At a meeting of the boards on May 16, Wil- 
fred Kurth, president of the Home Insurance 
Company, was elected president of the National 
Liberty, Baltimore American and People’s Na- 
tional Insurance Companies. 


Strengthens Business 





Farmer, Banker and Salesman All 
Find Life Policy Solves Perplexing 
Problem 

Reed M. Winegardner, manager of the Ma- 
rion, Ohio office of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company of Ft. Wayne, Ind., re- 
ported the following case showing how life in- 
surance can weave into business relations for 
the benefit of all parties concerned. 

“A Lincoln National Agent in western Ohio 
sold a farmer in his district a $5000 life insur- 
ance policy. He took the farmer’s note in set- 
tlement of the first year’s premium. The note 
came due and the policyholder did not have the 
money with which to pay it. This was arranged 
by the agent securing a new note from the 
farmer payable at harvest time. He took this 
note to the insured’s bank, but they said they 
could not handle it because the insured was 
already heavily in debt to them. 

The agent, however, suggested to the banker 
that the bank should have its loans on the man 
protected by life insurance. The banker agreed 
with him but said he didn’t know exactly how 
it was to be done.” 

The agent on the case agreed to handle it 
and within an hour had delivered a collateral 
assignment of the insured’s policy. The pol- 
icyholder was quite willing to co-operate and 
the banker agreed to see that the policies did 
not lapse. Thus, was life insurance used to 
strengthen all these parties concerned. 


ll 


Mortality Rate Lower Than 
Year Ago 





Full Point Under Figure for Corre- 
sponding Period Last Y ear—Sixty- 
Five Cities Report 

Data compiled by the vital statistics division 
of the Department of Commerce shows that 
the mortality rate for the week ending May 10 
declined a iull point under that for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The rate for the 
week ending May 10 was 13.3. These figures 
were obtained from telegraphic reports from 
Sixty-five cities having a population of thirty 
million. 

The highest rate on record for this period 
was in Nashville, Tenn., where it was 21.0 
and the lowest was in Schenectady, N. Y., 
where it was 7.3. The highest infant mortality 
rate was in San Diago, Calif., with 172, while 
Des Moines, Ia., and Knoxville, Tenn., re- 
ported no infant mortality. The annual rate 
for the sixty-five cities reporting for the twenty 
weeks of 1929 is 15.2, against 14.3 for 1928. 


New Directors of Bankers Life 

The directors of the Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla., elected three new 
members to the board at the recent meeting. 
They are: William J. Howey, candidate for 
Governor of Florida on the Republican ticket 
in the last general election, Chas. H. Watts, 
well-known New York financier, and Stancey 
Wade, of Durham, N. C. 
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Insurance Company 
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Old Line Legal Reserve 








Established 1899 








HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


PRESIDENT 
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Stretching the Dollars 


For over five years, The Guardian has been allow- 
ing interest at 5% on policy proceeds left with the 
Company. This rate is equalled by few other com- 
panies, and is exceeded by none doing business under 
New York State law. 


Unlike most other companies, The Guardian al- 
lows interest payments monthly without discount for 
On this monthly basis, the Guardian’s 
interest-rate is equivalent to 5.116% per annum. 


If you are interested in seeing how such increased 
returns work out to the advantage of the payee, in 
additional years and months of income receivable,— 
ask for “A little talk on Money Mileage,” Publication 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of AMERICA 


“The Company that Guards and Serves” 
50 UNION SQUARE 





Bad 


NEW YORK CITY 
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EQUITABLE SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY SERIES 








A man should invest in life insurance because it 


. Protects dependents 

. Preserves home ties 

. Capitalizes earning power 

. Creates an immediate estate 
. Keeps children at school 
Underwrites college expenses 
. Provides for home purchase 


. Systematizes saving 


WCMONAM A Wh 


. Insures future savings 


_ 
i=) 


. Is financially safe 


oe 
— 


. Continues salary 


— 
bo 


. Underwrites objectives 
. Lessens child labor 


. Protects employees 


— he 
oe, A 


. Equalizes burdens 


_ 
fo>) 


. Abolishes poorhouses 


— 
ba | 


. Reduces public charity 


~~ 
io) 


. Helps entire community 


. Promotes public health 


wo 
So } 


. Capitalizes the inevitable 


i) 
_ 


. Provides an annuity 


bt 
bo 


. Replaces the breadwinner 


bdo 
OA 


. Preserves self respect 


to 
b. 


. Certifies good standing 


to 
or 


. Finances philanthropies 


26. 
27. 


Provides for total disability 
Pays double for accidental 


death 


. Provides money when most 


needed 


. Offsets debts which death brings 


. Releases other funds for invest- 


ment 


. Is a sight draft at maturity 

. Is tax exempt within limits 

. Is asset of increasing value 

. Pays 100 cents on the dollar 

. Creates vast investment fund 

. Produces principal from income 
. Is a guaranteed investment 
'38. 
. Endows colleges and churches 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 


Conserves other property 


Offsets administration expenses 
Is an incontestable inheritance 
Retires bond issues 

Liquidates mortgages 

Protects partnerships 

Creates loan fund 

Protects business interests 
Fortifies bank, credit 


48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 


52 


53. 
54. 


died 


55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


6l. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


Provides collateral 

Protects stockholders 

Safeguards corporations 

Alleviates distress 

Reduces worry 

Increases longevity 

Brightens old age 

Eases the sick bed 

Comforts the dying 

Keeps wolf from door 

Is non-depreciable 

Covers inheritance taxes 

Provides superb investment 
trust 

Affords expert financial service 

Offers life income settlements 

Is adaptable to needs 

Is sanctioned by all States 

Is collectable without expense 

Provides for travel and 
recreation 

Develops country’s resources 

Involves no ticker tape worries 

Releases balance of income 


Organizes cooperative altruism 


THERE’S AN EQUITABLE POLICY FOR EVERY NEED AND PURPOSE 


7 7% # 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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Chicago Underwriters to Elect 
New Officers 


Mail Ballot to Be Taken and Results 
Made Known at June 13 Meeting 
of Association 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 29.—The new roster of 
officers to be voted on by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life nderwriters in a mail ballot was 
announced this week by the nominating com- 
mittee. The results of the election will be an- 
nounced at the annual meeting June 13. 

The slate follows: FE. B. Thurman, Mis- 
souri State, president; I. B. Jacobs, Mutual 
Life, first vice-president; A. E. Patterson, Penn 
Mutual, second vice-president, and Harry T. 
Wright, Equitable of New York, treasurer. 

Directors proposed include: Samuel T. 
Chase, Connecticut Mutual; Roy L. Davis, W. 
W. Durham Company; Marc A. Law, National 
Life of Vermont; Arthur L. Midler, New Eng- 
land Mutuat; L. H. Tracy, New York Life; 
F. C. Wigginton, ZEtna Life, all for two years, 
and John R. Hastie, Mutual Life of New York 
for one year to fill a vacancy. 





Earl D. Church in Government 
Position 





Insurance Man Made Commissioner 
of Pensions Through Appoint- 
ment by President Hoover 
Wasuinaton, D. C., May 27.—Initial steps 
toward a possible merger, at some future time, 
of the Veterans Bureau and the Pension Bureau, 
were taken May 24 when Colonel Earl D. 
Church of Hartford, Conn., agency assistant 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
sworn in as Commissioner of Pensions. 

In announcing that Col. Church had assumed 
his duties, Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, 
of whose department the bureau is a part, 
pointed out that the particular work of ad- 
ministering pensions calls for specialized insur- 
ance knowledge, and that it was because of this 
need that President Hoover had turned to the 
insurance industry. 


Was 























— = cacamanal 
Stephen M. Babbit 
President 
HUTCHINSON KANSAS 
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American National Writing Juvenile 
Non-Medical Policies 

The American National Assurance Company 
of St. Louis, Mo., is now writing applications 
for juvenile policies up to and including $2000 
in amount on the non-medical basis. All the 
agents of the company have been given the 
privilege of writing non-medical on juvenile 
irrespective of whether they have that author- 
ity as to adult applications. However, if the 
applicant (parent or guardian) for a juvenile 
policy is more than 45 years of age and appli- 
cant insurance is desired the applicant must be 
examined on a regular adult form of examina- 
tion blank. The American National Assurance 
writes non-medical on adults between 15 and 
45 years up to $2000. 






































































































Scranton- Pittsburgh, Pa | 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 





Ontario Equitable Life’s Plans 


Increase in Capital Voted in Order to 
Finance Acquisition of Equity 
Life 

The Ontario Equitable Life and Accident In- 
surance Company of Waterloo, Ont., through 
the authorization of shareholders, is to increase 
its capital from 52,500 to 80,000 shares in order 
to finance the acquisition of the Equity Life 
Insurance Company of Omaha, Neb. 

Shareholders of record on July 2 will have 
the right to subscribe to 10,500 shares on the 
basis of one new share for every five held at 
$40 per share. 





Colorado Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colo. 

The paid in capital stock of the Colorado 
Life Insurance Company, of Denver, Colo., on 
December 31, last was $100,000. In some of 
the edition of The Life Insurance Policyholders 
Pocket Index, 1929 edition, this capital was 
inadvertently shown as $50,000. The Colorado 
Life, which began business on February 20, 
1928, has a very creditable showing for its ten 
months of operation. During 1928 it had a 
premium income of $160,965, and closed the 
year with assets of $6543,222, and insurance 
outstanding of $4,464,009. 








Wanted 


Underwriters who know the best 
in Disability Coverage when they 
see it should get in touch with us. 
We have some valuable territory 
open in Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois Missouri and 
California. 

Our policies feature a full line of 
non cancellable “Gold Seal,” 
Forms, Non Medical, First Day 
Protection if desired. 

Progressive Agents Will Write 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


Income Building 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Stock Company, Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 
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WRITE OR PHONE 














CALIFORNIA: 
Los ANGELES 
George W. Ayars 
Commercial Exch. Bldg. 
San Francisco 
Clarence W. Peterson 
Standard Oil Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT: 
HartrorD 
Corbett & May 
sf. - 79 Elm Street 
Clayton W. Welles 
49 Pearl Street 


; GEORGIA: 
ATLANTA 

Tom L. Landress 

Cigizens and Southern Bldg. 


ILLINOIS: 
Cnicaco 


Robert A. Judd 
Midland Bldg. 


INDIANA: 
Fort Wayne 
E. C. Ungemach 
People’s Trust Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
L. G. Ferguson 
Meyer-Kiser Bank Bldg. 


IUWA: 
DavENPORT 
L. M. B. Morrissey 
Kahl Bldg. 
Des Mo1nes 
Will D. Bowles 
Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY: 
LovisvILLE 
G. L. McDonald 
Starks Bldg. 


MAINE: 
PorTLAND 
George S. Ellis 
Casco Bank Bldg. 


MARYLAND: 
Battimore 
A. W. Peake 
Maryland Trust Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 

Boston 

W. N. Watson 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 

W. B. Robbins 

Security Bldg. 
WokrcesTER 

H. G. Reese 
* _ Central Bldg. 


MICHIGAN: 
Detroit 
Joe C. Caperton 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


MINNESOTA: 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ay E. Williams 
lymouth Bldg. 
Sr. Paut 
J. A. Corcoran 
Pioneer Bldg. 


MISSOURI: 
Kansas City 
L. A. Soper 
Sharp Bldg. 
St. Louis 
Edward J. Burkley 
La Salle Bldg. 
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A NEW 


“ SURPLUS LINE 
AGREEMENT 


It witt be worth your while to inquire at once about 
the new Phoenix Mutual Surplus Line Agreement 
which makes it possible for full time life insurance men 
to secure unusually attractive commissions on surplus 
business they cannot place with their own companies. 

The new agreement offers you higher first year corr 
missions and your choice of two unique plans of guaran- 
teed renewals. Under one plan, quality business earns 
extra rewards — and large volume brings added compen- 
sation. The other plan is equally attractive. 

For you, this means an opportunity to increase your 
income. For your clients, it means an opportunity to ob- 
tain larger lines of protection under liberal policy forms, 
with or without Disability or Double Indemnity features 
and including Term policies (renewable to age 60) or 
attractive Retirement Income Plans. 

Exceptionally low rates for Life Annuities and ex- 
cellent facilities for service make such a contact with 
the Phoenix Mutual especially desirable. For further 
particulars, write to the Home Office or to the nearest 
branch manager named in the accompanying lists. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME. OFFICE 





INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE PHOENIX MUTUAL 





WRITE OR PHONE 





NEW YORK CITY: 
L. H. Andrews 
41 Maiden Lane 
Alexander Cowen 
100 E. 42nd Street 
J. H. Kull 
1775 Broadway 
Robert J. Williams 
342 Madison Avenue 








NEW YORK STATE: 

ALBANY 

Ralph S. Bucler 

66-68 Stare Street 
BuFFALo 

Pierce & Lee 

Liberty Bank Bldg. 
RocHEsTER 

A. C. Edmonds 

Temple Bldg. 
SyRacusE 

Frank Kelsey 

Heffernan Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
CHARLOTTE 
B. Scott Blanton 
First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


OHIO: 

CincinNaTI 

S. E. Spencer 

Ingalls Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 

J. H. Rutherford 

B. F. Keith Bldg. 
ToLepo 

James G. Dunne 

Ohio Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA: 
Ox.aHoma City 
George C. Summy 
Colcord Bldg. 


OREGON: 

PorTLAND 

George D. Dryer 

U. S. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

PHILADELPHIA 

Leonard Held 

Finance Bldg. 


PitTsBURGH 
C. Hugh Blair 
Clark Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND: 
PROVIDENCE 
Leach & Dickinson 
Turks Head Bldg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 
WATERTOWN 
A. R. Ferguson 
Citizens Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


TENNESSEE: 
CHATTANOOGA 
Tom L. Landress 
Provident Bldg. 


MEMPHIS 
G. M. Anderson 
Exchange Bldg. 


VERMONT: 
RuTLanD 
C. P. Barlow 
80 West Street 


VIRGINIA: 
NorFo.k 
Coleman Bros. 
Dickson Bldg. 


WASHINGTON: 
SEATTLE 
S. Berne Carlton 
Stuart Bldg. 
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Salesmanship for Life Agents 


A Lucid Presentation of Outstanding Success Factors—Start 
Off With Earnestness and Confidence—the 
Balance Can Be Easily Acquired 


| The factors that go to build up con- 

fidence are important, take appearance, 
for instance: How can a man be confident if 
he is not clean-shaven, clothes pressed and not 
inferior in quality to his prospects’, finger nails 
clean and a general atmosphere of success, but 
not over done. The clothes should not be loud 
so as to detract from the message. 

This good appearance should be backed up 
by the confidence building factor which is 
“knowledge.” It is true that you should know 
what you have to sell forwards and backwards; 
it is also true to say that you should know 
your ‘prospect as well as your product. 

We hear a great deal about necessity for a 
vision of our business and it is true a man who 
is selling life insurance, only as a means of 
making a living, in all probability will not make 
a living. It has been said that 85 per cent of 
the business is written by 15 per cent of the 
agents engaged in it. This small group of suc- 
cessful men is a group that has a vision of the 
life insurance profession. 

A salesman must control his time and must 
have his own self starter. We know that auto- 
mobiles that are not so equipped are obsolete 
and a salesman who must always have some one 
to pep him up and help him on is not a sales- 
man or he suffers from a misplaced back bone. 
This time control should be planned so as to 
include preparation and perspiration. Selling 
is one of the few things which should be worked 
in a circle, that is, the prospects should be 
arranged so that we do not retrace our steps. 

We should find out if there are any particu- 
lar subjects which might annoy our prospect. 
There are three subjects that are dangerous re- 
gardless of who the prospect is. They are poli- 
tics, religion and business conditions. The most 
dangerous of these subjects, if we can make a 
distinction between them, is business conditions. 
I never ask a man, even such a question as 
“How are you feeling?” Better say, “You're 
looking fine, Mr. Smith.” Put him on the de- 
fensive and avoid defending. The best defense 
is a good attack. 

There are several things that have to take 
place in every sale. If we wish we can arrange 
them in a logical order so that one thought 
leads into and suggests the next or we can 
jumble them all up and get in hot water. One 
of the last things we should talk about is the 


Tn basis of all selling is Confidence. 
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By RicHArD ALFRIEND 


price. And yet how many salesmen start off 
talking price? This is child’s play and it is 
because the price is what interests the sales- 
man most, and the prospect least. He has these 
little books which might make a good bonfire, 
but I doubt it. He studies which company is 
the cheapest and since there can only be one 
cheapest, his is probably not that one and so 
the salesman is in a defensive attitude before 
he starts. He starts talking price as the easiest 
way to get the interview over quick. We should 
never go to see a buyer unless all of these 
things exist. First, good health, next the money 
to pay for our article, and last and most import- 
ant the confident belief that he needs what we 
have. 

We should guard against talking too long. 
We are all familiar with Mark Twain’s classic 
story. Mark went to church on a hot day and 
at one point in the preacher’s eloquent sermon 
on the needs of the heathen, Mark decided to 
go so far as to borrow money from his friend 
so as to give the heathen $40.00. At this point 
the preacher kept on talking, Mark went to 
sleep and was awakened by the tinkling of the 
coins on the silver plate. He confesses frankly, 
when his opportunity came to contribute, that 





A HAPPY CHOICE 


In considering a life insurance career, 
one may be somewhat in doubt as to 
which company to choose. As a man 
looks carefully over the life insurance 
field, he sees a number of institutions 
with which any agent might feel proud 
to be associated, but we do not believe 
that he can find a company more 
worthy of his confidence and esteem 
than the 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quar- 


ters of Insurance in Force 











lhe stole fifteen cents. The best hobbies the 
buyer has are the needs of his wife and chil- 
dren. We talk so long about fishing and gun- 
ning that the interview is over before it begins. 

Another Mark Twain story is that the Amer- 
ican people talk a lot about the weather, but 
never do anything about it. The Department 
stores have a saying which we have al! heard, 
“the customer is always right.” If that is true, 
then aren’t we like the rest of the American 
people, in that we know this but don’t do any- 
thing about it. It is not what we know, but 
what we use of what we know, which makes us 
successful. 

When we get into an argument with our pros- 
pect, especially in the first five minutes, we make 
a terrible blunder. If one of my _ prospects 
should say to me that black is white, I would 
hasten to tell him what a beautiful clear white 
that particular black was, nothing creamy about 
it, just a sort of pure white black. So we have 
evolved this principle, “The buyer is always 
right in any statement he may make, when you 
take into consideration his point of view and 
the limited facts he has at his disposal.” 

Occasionally, the smart type of buyer attempts 
to put one over and close the interview with 
this one: “What is it, life insurance’? Try 
this answer to put him back on the defensive 
where he belongs: “What difference does it 
make to you what it is so long as it does what 
you want done”? To illustrate the principle 
that the buyer is always right, suppose he says 
in the first five minutes that you are wasting 
your time talking to him about life insurance 
as he can’t keep what he has now and he is go- 
ing to have to let go some that he already has. 
Do not be too conscientious at this point and 
urge him not to drop his insurance. He doens't 
intend to, anyway. He is just getting rid of 
you. Tell him that he is fortunate that you 
called as you are an expert and may be able 
to advise him as to which one he should drop 
and then ask him if he knows what his “priv- 
ileges” are in surrendering a policy. The natu- 
ral answer to your question is, “What are my 
privileges”? And who could wish any better 
opening than this one? It draws you right 
forward into your selling talk and gives you 
a chance to slip a fast one over the inside of 
the plate that he hasn’t got time to back away 
from and the chances are right here you begin 
punching him out. 
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Out of the Rut and 
Off the Beaten Path 


tells a little of the story about the merits of our Pure Protection only, or 
Savings and Protection combined, Policies. 

Cash Vaues may be withdrawn by the Policyholder without affecting the 
original amount of the Policy or are paid to the Beneficiary in addition 
to the face value of the Policy when it becomes a claim. 


This Company has been in successful operation over 21 years. 

















Agents Wanted in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri 
Write Home Office for Proposition 


Bankers Mutual Life Company 


Freeport, Illinois 






































Twenty-Fourth Annual Statement of 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 
W. L. MOODY, IR., President SHEARN MOODY, Vice President W. J. SHAW, Secretary 


Writes ORDINARY—INDUSTRIAL—GROUP—HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1928 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
MN TRO OUI 60. ooo owt s bese ones view $ 1,274,803 .63 Net Reserve (American Experience Table, 3 and 
Real Estate Contract of Sale................. 491,398 .35 To 2) ee ae Teen nee ean EST eRr $28,255,547 .71 
RIE EIDE 5.0 vc 6 15) 5.0 etn go e's 0! Sido eBid oewi 15,660,381 .35 Reserve for Death Losses and Maturities in Pro- 
NES Soo e sc citsos vs m6 wierd Minin eres 3,123,464 .32 eo) eS | a cc ae ae Pe 419,393 .41 
ES a a i rere 10,127,325 .31 ee ea err aries 196,417.83 
SS Ee eee hr 1,150,206 .14 Miscellaneous Liability...................... 292,447 .31 
Nr 12,994 .77 CORMAN BROOK, 2.5.5 5 Fs.0'eccedincses $2,000,000 .00 
BRURESL BUS ONG ACCTHER . . ons vc es cces scale 576,484 .28 Assigned Funds and Surplus..... 2,221,113 .40 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums.......... 837,218 .64 Surplus Security to Policyholders............. 4,221,113 .40 
ne ee ee en eee re 130,642 .87 
RPRMEMMBODR ora orci5 (ok Oe los. ous 3 Gia esi $33,384,919 .66 gee Lr ir $33,384,919 .66 
GAINS MADE DURING 1928 
Increase in insurance in Force, for year 1928.................. ccc cece cece eee e ee eeees $79,944,821.00 
Increase in Admitted Assets, for year 1928.............. 0... cc ce cc ce ce cece eee e eee eee 3,853,813.96 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1928 Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization 
$546,645,788.00 $29,831,855.75 
Operates From Coast to Coast 





Gross Income Per Month Exceeds....................... $1,250,000.00 





Canada to the Gulf, The Republic of Cuba and Territory of Hawaii 
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Competion plays entirely too important a 
part in our selling. We attempt to give a pro- 
fessional angle to the selling of life insurance. 
Imagine two specialists in medicine competing 
in price as to who would get a certain patient 
for a tonsilitis operation. Don’t you think the 
patient would become disgusted and go to some 
other Doctor? I know I would, and that is 
what a lot of our prospects do when we start 
running down the other fellow’s proposition and 
praising what we have. Competition may be 
eliminated by praising other companies and 
other agents, even if the other agent is, as 
sometimes happens, a thorough going crook (in 
our opinion). Praise the other company and 
praise the other agent and the buyer will figure 
that you must have a mighty good proposition 
if you can afford to praise your competitor and 
it does show that element of confidence which 
I mentioned in the early part of this article. 

Before a man can be sold we must realize 
his attitude. Here you are a salesman and here 
I am a prospect. You are there to sell me 
something that in my opinion I have enough 
of already and I just clutch my pocketbook a 
little tighter and attempt to get rid of you 
in the most effective manner possible, and this 
is where the clash comes, because you keep try- 
ing to get my money and I keep clutching tighter 
to my pocketbook. We must first overcome 
that antagonism to being sold and we can do it 
best by agreement with whatever he says and 
praise of whatever he has bought regardless of 
how poor his judgment may have been (in our 
opinion). 

The next step is to start him thinking along 
the lines that we want him to think. Mr. Rus- 
sell Shelk, with our company at Washington, 
D. C., does this very effectively at this point 
by saying to the buyer, where the insurance is 
payable in a lump sum and assuming the amount 
carried to be $25,000.00 or any amount, it 
doesn’t make any difference: “When was the 
last time you gave your wife $25,000.00”? The 
prospect says he never did before and then fol- 
low this up with a “body blow”—“and you real- 
ize, Mr. Prospect, that you can’t be there to 
give her another $25,000.00 when the first $25,- 
000.00 is gone. She can’t have your experience 
and loving interest, and what you have left her 
becomes a problem and one with which she is 
not familiar. If you desire, you could leave 
your wife an income instead of a problem. 
What income would your wife need? And how 
long should she have it”? There you are, right 
into the monthly income talk and if you have 
not yet begun to use monthly income as a means 
of selling, your case is indeed hopeless. This 
of course applies to the smaller cases, where 
sufficient lump sum is carried to pay off obliga- 
tions and leave a sufficient free amount for 
emergencies. In larger cases we use the life in- 
surance trust. 

In two or three years from now the rivers 
and harbors will be full of the floating bodies 
of life insurance salesmen who do. not sell 
monthly income, in such cases. 

There are only five motives that cause any 
man to buy anything, and regardless of what is 
being sold, at least one of these motives must 
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be touched before the prospect will buy. I put 
them down in their relative importance as my 
experience has shown them to be. They are: 

Pride, desire for gain, protection, comfort 

and convenience, love and affection. 
I put love and affection last because it has been 
so overworked in our profession. Stimulate 
love and affection by touching pride and it can 
be put back where it belongs in the place made 
famous by Abou ben Adhem. Once you have 
his buying motives working, let him know 
gently how much he will have to save a month. 
Practically every application should be written 
on the annual basis. I have no patience with 
these semi-annuals and quarterlies and particu- 
larly quarterlies irritate me the most. It is not 
logical to give a man four chances to lapse his 
insurance before he has put enough money in 
to make much difference. However, there are 
exceptions to this and it is the wise man who 
knows the time to use the exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 

Now we come to that much discussed subject 
of the close. It should be easy and natural, 
if you have not already blundered too much, 
muddied the water so to speak. Here is where 
your confidence comes in. Ask him a few like 
these: Would it be better for your wife to 
have $100.00 a month for five years or $50.00 
a month for ten years”? “Would you leave 
your dividends with the company at compound 
interest or will you see them to reduce your next 
deposit”? The principle you will use is to make 
it easy for the prospect to say “yes” and hard 
to say “no.” If you ask him this one: “You 
are going to take this insurance, aren't you”? 





Peoples 
Life 


Insurance 
| Company 


Frankfort Indiana 


$5,337,313.74 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$686,715.01 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$47,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IW 
INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
ARKANSAS ,TENNESSEE, TEXAS, IOWA 
AND CALIPFO: 


A few top notch contracts to Insur- 
ance Producers with experience, char- 








| acter and ability. Address the Com- 


pany. 
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you will reverse the principle and commit sales 


suicide. At this point get him into a discussion 
of which doctor suits him best, and how long 
since he has been looked over by a competent 
man, and what a good idea it is to be looked 
over at least once a year, and tell him some of 
the shrewd business men who are being looked 
over ever so often, and start filling in your ap- 
plication which should have been in full view of 
the prospect thirty minutes ago. 


Now congratulate him, take him down to 
the doctor, don’t let him wander down there by 
himself. The examination is an important part 
of the sale and when he has passed (in the local 
doctor’s opinion), do not tell him that he is go- 
ing to get it, tell him that you will do your very 
best, but not to expect anything as your com- 
pany is very strict. Never make life insurance 
such an easy thing to get. About 300,000 were 
declined last year and the number of declined 
cases is increasing every year, and I usually 
let that be known in a casual way. We want 
what we can’t get. I think the prohibition 
authorities will agree with me in that statement. 
What we can easily obtain is not worth the 
effort. Watch out for the reaction to being 
sold at this point. Tell him he decided to do 
this in broad daylight, and for him not to wake 
you up in the middle of the night to tell you 
that he has decided not to take this just now. 
Tell him when he gets that impulse to remem- 
ber that that thought occurred to him at a time 
when the average man’s vitality is at it’s low- 
est ebb, that he decided to protect his wife and 
children in broad daylight. 

I feel like I can not close this little article 
without giving credit where credit is due and 
in doing so it will help to convince you that 
the methods are sound. Anyone who will take 
the trouble to turn to the Acts of the Apostles, 
regardless of his religious belief ; whether he is 
an Atheist, a Gentile, or a Jew, and start with 
the thirteenth chapter, where Paul stood up, and 
beckoned with his hand, saying, “Men of 
Israel and ye that fear God, give audience.” 
There is an approach that is two thousand 
years old that still stands out as a masterpiece. 
If you read a little further you will see where 
St. Paul mentions some of the favorite char- 
acters of the Hebrews; Abraham, Moses, Sam- 
uel, Saul and David. Paul apparently forgot 
to mention Solomon, but he did this on purpose, 
as Solomon had made slaves of the Hebrews, 
and it would have aroused a slight feeling of 
antagonism if Solomon had been mentioned. 


Suffice it to say that he made use of all the 
buying motives that we use to-day, that he was 
careful not to arouse antagonism, that he knew 
how to create desire. Paul was the first sales- 
man and appointed himself to be a sales man- 
ager. He did not fool with impossible pros- 
pects too long and he eliminated undesirable 
prospects. He was put into prison; he con- 
verted the jailer, who washed his stripes, gave 
him a good meal, and escorted him out of the 
city with a band. Every salesman should study 
St. Paul, who planned his work and worked 
his plan. He had a clear vision and his soul 
still marches on. 
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Suicide Record of 1928 


(Continued from page 3) 


next three cities following are Pacific Coast 
localities, or respectively, Oakland, Sacramento, 
and Seattle. Again very curiously, Terre Haute 
is the eighth city of importance with a rate of 
29.9, followed by two more Pacific Coast cities 
or respectively Denver and Portland. All these 
ten cities have rates in excess of 25 per 100,000 
of population which compares with a rate of 
17.5 per 100,000 for the 156 cities combined. 


As a matter of interest there is also included 
a table of the six largest cities of the country, 
Manhattan and Bronx being considered sepa- 
rately from the city of Greater New York. 


SUICIDES OF LARGE AMERICAN CITIES—1928 


(Rates per 100,000) 
Population Suicides Rate 
700 2 


Manhattan and Bronx .... 2,705,900 5.9 
ore 1,500,000 285 19.0 
PMNS Bs oa ote ole scares ree 3,157,000 572 18.1 
Sd 5 My cavern tas -canieeie 1,387,900 226 16.4 
PMMOGCIONIA 2. sec cscs 2,064,200 304 14.7 
INDIE bcs Ste 5s-b stints neo wk 2,308,500 327 14.2 


The Borough of Manhattan and Bronx re- 
turns the largest number of actual deaths for 
the six largest cities of the country as well as 
the highest rate. Chicago with a somewhat 
larger population gives a measurably lower rate, 
or respectively 18.1 against 25.9 for the Borough 
of Manhattan and Bronx. The Borough of 
Brooklyn and the city of Philadelphia show 
rates below the average of all cities combined. 
None of these, with the exception of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan and Bronx, approach any 
rates of the cities previously enumerated in the 
group of cities having the highest rates for 
the year under review. 


It is very difficult indeed to draw definite con- 
clusions from the data available as regards pos- 
sible local causative factors. In very truth, re- 
gardless of an immense literature on suicide, as 
yet no lucid explanation has been forthcoming. 
In many thousands of individual cases which I 
have reviewed during a long period of years, it 
seems to suggest that there are about as many 
causes of suicide or conditioning circumstances 
as there are cases of self destruction. Yet these 
cases must have something in common that 
should attract the professional psychologist and 
the student of abnormal psychology as one of 
the most fruitful fields of investigation. An 
attempt in this direction is the treatise on Sui- 
cide by Miss Ruth Shonle Cavan, published by 
the Chicago Press during 1928. This book pro- 
perly emphasizes the relation of suicide to so- 
cial disorganization. For in its last analysis 
every suicide is a social failure in that the indi 
vidual in question fell short of successful adap- 
tation to conditions be they what they may. The 
book in question goes further and discusses at 
considerable length suicide and personal disor- 
ganization. The book is a valuable contribution 
to philosophical and psychological studies of the 
subject and adds substantially to our understand- 
ing. But much, if not most, of the problem still 
remains unsolved. 


As is well known the suicide rate varies widely 
for different countries. New Zealand Year Book 
for 1928 enumerates a large group of such coun- 
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Suicide in American Cities—1900-1928 


No. of Death Rate 
Cities Population Suicides per 100,000 

100 16,822,918 2,590 15.4 
100 17,378,867 2,703 15.6 
100 17,934,812 2,988 16.7 
100 18,490,757 3,335 18.0 
100 19,045,700 3,560 18.7 
100 19,602,647 3,560 18.2 
100 20,158,392 3,394 16.8 
100 20,714,536 3,886 18.8 
100 21,270,481 4,564 21.5 
100 21,826,426 4,447 20.4 
100 22,383,297 4,377 19.6 
100 22,904,660 4,674 20.4 
100 23,417,106 4,554 19.4 
100 23,948,530 4,710 19.7 
100 24,471,925 5,106 20.9 
100 24,994,329 5,209 20.8 
100 25,516,735 4,592 18.0 
100 26,039,139 4,358 16.7 
100 26,561,545 3,870 144 
100 27,083,949 3,875 14.8 
100 27,605,966 3,399 12.3 
100 27,991,701 4,381 15.7 
100 28,446,411 4,258 15.0 
100 28,966,102 4,292 14.8 
100 29,732,078 4,526 15.2 

99 30,316,447 4,630 15.3 

87 29,704,044 4,833 16.3 

96 31,215,015 5,169. 16.5 

97 31,718,715 5,561 17.5 


SUICIDE IN 4 AMERICAN CITIES—1928 


REANIM  IOIN 5055s ise lore ars 5 So ow Aine Se was NSO 
CI iin 55s Ga iv ac Sis oak eine Gm IAW he eeeee 
Ae <a or ee Sere eee eer ric 
UATE ENN oss Gee sins oleae dca Seen cede wees eet ee 


tries with the following results, mostly for the 
five year period ending in 1924 or 1925. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


OF SUICIDE 
(Rates per 100,000) 

Rate Rate 
TWMMCR civ see ues 1,5 es eee 11.4 
Irish Free State Zed United States} ..... 11.7 
PS Sate bers emesis K New Zealand ...... 12.0 
ee are ee eee 3.9 TCEIDT i < oro 6 ees 12.9 
CRON: Ac cca keaeen 4.9 MGM oon oss Srare 13.2 
NOCWRE swe cn andes 5.0 BOOP Sows cw cceee 13.9 
North Ireland ..... 5.5 SPORIMRCIE 85.5045 5% x's 14.0 
Netherlands ....... 6.2 NGUROED assole «inion wake 19.7 
SOON. .50 wees ¢ 6.6 PIGETED oo bbw sews 21.2 
OO ee eee 7.8 Ee ae ee | 
RUE. cad okewpeiaeie 8.2 Switzerland ....... 22.6 
England and Wales 10. en ener ee 22.8 

ARMERER, ovis 50:b63 10.9 





* Exclusive of Quebec 

+ Registration Area 

According to this table the suicide rate is 
lowest for the island of Jamaica and the Irish 
Free State. In these two countries, the fre- 
quency rate is profoundly affected on the one 
hand by a predominating negro population and 
on the other, by the Roman Catholic religion. 
Nearly all countries intensely Catholic have a 
low suicide rate. 


At the extreme of the table are the three 
countries of Germany, Switzerland and Hun- 
gary. The rate for Hungary has of late years 
attracted considerable attention and I may briefly 
enlarge upon it in the light of some very recent 
statistics. I give below the attempts at suicide 
in Budapest by sex for the four years 1923-26. 


ATTEMPTS AT SUICIDE IN BUDAPEST— 


1923-1926 
Males Females 
oe RES ER Ee ee oa 792 538 
BPE sa casselnee ben was > xmas es 502 657 
i Spe ney rete eos res 711 835 
DRG Rad Chae ree WE SRS Sa Ee 996 1,097 


I regret I have no statistics of suicide deaths 
except for the year 1926. In that year there 
were 553 deaths from suicide equivalent to a 
rate of 57 per 100,000 of population, a rate con- 
siderably in excess of the one given in the pre- 
vious tabulation for the period 1918-1922. At 








Rate per 
Population Deaths 100,000 
99,800 10 10.0 
79,600 15 18.8 
48,700 10 20.5 
44,000 5 11.4 
272,100 40 14.7 


times the rate has reached almost unbelievable 
proportions for short periods of time and ex- 
tended efforts have been made in Budapest to 
afford relief to those on the borderland, or found 
in attempts at suicide admitting of. resuscita- 
tion. The number of first aid cases in which 
such suicides were taken care of by local organ- 
izations in Budapest has rapidly increased from 
651 in 1917 to 1,770 in 1926. Approximately, 
however, there are four attempts at suicide in 
Budapest to every case which is successful. 


In Vienna in 1928, the number of attempts at 
suicide was 1,584, the number of successful cases 
being 880. But all statistics of attempts at 
suicide are of doubtful accuracy and complete- 
ness. Yet drawing a broad conclusion, it would 
seem that the ratio of successful to all attempts 
at suicide varies from one in two, to one in four 
cases. In Vienna during 1928, there were 880 
deaths from suicide equivalent to a rate of 42 
per 100,000. This rate is about the same as the 
rate for San Diego, California, which is the 
highest for this country. In both Austria and 
Hungary unquestionably distressing economic 
conditions have a decided bearing upon the ex- 
cesive rate, but this cannot be said to be the 
case for San Diego, which is probably as pros- 
perous as any city on the Pacific Coast. Several 
attempt have been made to study the suicide rate 
of San Diego but the subject seems never to 
have been gone into as thoroughly as the facts 
would justify. Of course, the actual number of 
deaths from suicide in San Diego is not large, 
having been 52 in 1928. But nevertheless one 
suicide a week seems to be a sufficient indication 
of something strongly suggestive of measures of 
prevention. 


It is a most distressing and incomprehensible 
aspect of our modern civilization that the suicide 
problem as a practical question should be almost 
entirely ignored. It is certainly no light thing 
that the number of suicides in the United States 
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registration area in 1927 should reach the appall- 
ing total 14,356. Or making allowance for the 
non-registration area, the number of deaths from 
suicide that year was probably not less than 
15,000. On the basis of a conservative basis it 
would mean that possibly from 35,000 to 40,000 
persons during 1927 attempted suicide, of which 
a little less than half were successful. 


It is more and more becoming apparent that 
suicides are broadly speaking in a large propor- 
tion of cases neurological patients in need of 
skillful! treatment. The early symptoms of 
suicide and threats of self destruction are gen- 
erally taken lightly or ignored. Cases are 
known in which numerous attempts at suicide 
were made which if taken seriously at the time 
might have prevented a subsequent ‘death from 
self murder. In a large proportion of cases the 
circumstances, as well as the known facts are 
wholly unaccountable and point unmistakably 
towards a more deeply seated factor of causa- 
tion. It goes without saying that modern pub- 
licity of suicide facts in minute detail, as well 
as the portrayal of suicide in motion pictures all 
aid the factor of suggestion in stimulating a 
disturbed mind to the act of self destruction. 
But aside from this, it would appear that the 
frantic efforts to live beyond one’s means, to 
reach out towards standards of life wholly 
beyond one’s income, to maintain a social and 
economic position entirely untenable in propor- 
tion to one’s capacities has much to do with 
many cases of self destruction. The mass of 
alleged evidence produced in the papers yields 
little useful results. Most of it is hearsay and 
conjecture, while the true facts are buried with 
the victim. Letters of suicide are usually in- 
coherent and justify the assumption of a com- 
pletely disordered mind. The research of 
students of mental hygiene fully confirms the 
increasing menace of mental disease, and the 
statistics of the New York State Hospitals for 
the insane unmistakably point to a decided in- 
crease in mental defectives or borderland cases 
which produce a fair proportion of suicides. 


Accident or Suicide 


One of the outstanding modern phases of the 
problem is the apparent increasing tendency on 
the part of those contemplating suicide to jump 
from high places. It may not be out of place 
to suggest that all windows in tall buildings, 
especially if used for offices or apartments, 
should be guarded by a barrier. Many such 
cases pass as accidents which are unquestionably 
suicides. Suggestive publicity in such cases un- 
doubtedly accounts for cases occurring one after 
the other in the same locality. In Albany a 
man jumped from a hotel window, his body be- 
ing found twenty-four hours later on the cornice 
of the second floor, five floors below the room 
he occupied. The man had swallowed half the 
contents of a bottle of poison before taking the 
fatal plunge. The manager of an important 
firm of investment brokers in Philadelphia 
jumped from a window of the Company’s offices 
on the fourteenth floor of a leading office build- 
ing. He was not known to have had any trouble 
that might account for the act, but that is the 
usual verdict. In Boston, the editor of a trade 
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Suicide in 156 American Cities—1927-1928 
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journal jumped from one of the upper stories of 
a leading hotel. His body struck the roof of 
the hotel cafe, in full view of those inside. The 
man was attending a local convention. No rea- 
sons were given for the act. Such cases as the 
foregoing could be indefinitely multipled all sug- 
gestive of the possibility of prevention if win- 
dews of tall structures were better guarded. 


Another phase of the subject of outstanding 
importance, to which little attention has been 
given is the frequency of suicide at Niagara 
Falls. The facts are difficult to secure since it 
is locally claimed they are suppressed by the 
authorities and only find their way into the 
newspapers by chance. It would he desirable 
for the State Health Department of New York 
to make a thorough investigation into the matter 
and ascertain the annual number of suicides at 
the Falls, and initiate measures for the better 
protection of the public. There are apparently 
favorite places from which persons have jumped, 
one after another, but nothing seems to have 
been done to guard such places effectively. The 
local health department ‘takes cognizance only of 
suicides which belong to Niagara Falls but these 
constitute but a smal] fraction of the total num- 
ber of victims. 


A third phase to which I have called attention 
is the large number of suicides of persons 
accused of crime or on trial who end their lives 
during the first few days in prison. Such per- 
sons frequently have smuggled knives and even 
revolvers.into prison or other means by which 
self destruction could be effected. Of all the 
disordered minds most likely to commit suicide 
that of the prisoner or person,convicted of crime 
represents the most susceptible to suicidal sug- 
gestion. 


Suggestive Reading a Factor 


A fourth class of suicide victims represents 
the wrongly educated given to pessimistic or 
suggestive reading which is found in most cheap 
magazines and which unquestionably act as a 
strong stimulant towards a tendency to self 
destruction. In many such cases notes or poems 
or marked novels are left indirectly pointing to 
the conclusion that the victim was influenced by 
reckless or superficial suggestions of life not 
heing worth living or fighting for. 


All the foregoing has a direct bearing upon 
suicide as a life insyrance problem. Since the 
incontestible clause protects the company for 
only a year or two at the most, suicide claims 
constitute a substantial total in the annual aggre- 
gate of claim payments, for which all the policy 
payers are responsible. Life insurance com- 
panies therefore have a decided economic inter- 
est in the prevention of needless life destruction, 
particularly such efforts as are being made by 
the Save-A-Life League which annually con- 
siders approximately a thousand cases of pros- 
pective self destruction. Time and again the 
applicants to this Institution reveal the fact that 
they feel free to end their existence because the 
economic needs of the surviving members of the 
family are provided for by insurance, 


In concluding, I wish to draw attention once 
more to the excessive frequency of suicides in 
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SUICIDE IN 156 AMERICAN CITIES 










1927 1928 
Rate per Rate per 
Population Suicide 100,000 Population Suicide 100, 
RN. Sica o bea eR saea ies ee ss 39,500 4 10.1 39,800 rf 17.6+ 
BO ES ESE. SO. Ween eee ee 65, 5 730 67,600 12 17.8+ 
NE soc ange 6 alex eho neso% 71,300 11 15.4 74,400 9 12.1 
RET TEMIRID,. cox 59 <:4's icin’ ay siausin =v |e 114,500 29 25.3 115,400 24 20.8 
IPAs 55:0 wen 054.5. ¢5 80 ades 53 0e™ 191,800 24 12.5 194,400 15.4+ 
Rochester, N. Y....... Py 324,500 34 10.5 328,200 35 10.7+ 
Rockford, Ill...... 80,900 14 17.8 82,800 20 2+ 
Roanoke, Va...... 63,200 7 iF Fe | 64,600 10 15.5+ 
Sacramento, Calif. . a 74,600 38 50.9 75,700 24 31.7 
66 osc arc sb sae wa se sais 839,200 161 19.2 848,100 197 23.2+ 
Soe IINEE Say ons 0-664: 6% 60254 sin sd 5.6 250,100 45 18.0 358,162 29 8.1 
RII sik os ny ons bo'c des 50-55 42,900 4 9.3 43,000 2 4.7 
SP ee a ar er 135,700 24 Ut .7 138,000 18 13.0 
SRN BONO. 65.5 6:65 3 o's.s.0. 5000000 211,400 34 16.1 218,100 26 11.9 
DUET, once sees sceeeesceress 115,300 55 47.7 119,700 52 43.4 
Sees NINO, CONE. oa oc cctckaces 576,000 252 43.8 ,300 244 41.7 
ED Noe a olka'es bie oie wie ba 8 055. 99,700 12 12.0 99,900 14 14.0+ 
ESS | ae a eee 93,200 14 15.2 93,300 6 6.4 
ES ee eae 143,900 13 9.0 144,700 15 10.44 
IRE 07, 55.6 ath ias odo seats © 375,300 99 26.4 200 117 30.5+ 
OMS ove ais abne eee He:5 40 78,000 7 9.0 $1,300 13 16.0+ 
oe OS Ee ee errr rere 101,600 2 2.0 102,700 4 9+ 
ee eer ,200 13 15.4 100 12 13.9 
INL 5 aa 56:5, 50'5i5 4000's 05:6 > 109,103 33 30.2 109,100 24 22.0 
SITET S 5 5.0.3 54.5°410'519 454-068 a's 47 66,400 10 15.1 67,200 15 22.3+ 
RI o. ui5.5°s. 5:516:4.5-0 5 5 0 50:4. 68 0% 147,400 18 12.2 149,800 18 12.0 
Springfield, Ohio. . 1,600 6 8.4 ,000 9 12.3+ 
Syracuse, N. Y. 197,000 24 12.2 199,300 30 15.1+ 
Tacoma, Wash.. 107,200 21 19.6 110,500 38 34.4+ 
yO Se ers rer 107,800 21 19.5 113,400 25 22.0+ 
pe ES, era re 72,700 13 17.9 73,500 22 29 .9+ 
IE ou gi a Goa /aa n'y wale soe oleae ane 305,400 46 15.1 313,200 40 12.8 
re ee ee 61,900 3 12.9 2,800 9 14.3+ 
ME oi 5 9553's 40-65 69.559 46 895-5% 136,700 15 11.0 139,000 22 15.8+ 
OO eee 103,400 18 17.4 104,200 11 10.6 
CT ES OS, eee nner ane 540,000 11 20.6 552,000 20.1 
wo) Oe See eee 56,208T 9 16.0 56,208¢ 8 14.2 
EEE SoS) oo ase cag. ae'8so esa 05.04 96,100 9 9.4 ,300 13.1+ 
UE Soe css cs oc eae ees 126,400 13 10.3 128,500 14 10.9+ 
Winston-Salem, 2 1: Ga RN carer eae 77,100 4 5.2 ,000 2 2.5 
OD. oo ic es6 Gob e's cles bosle Snes 195,500 33 16.9 197,600 22 11.1 
ES yi chie sinc eke asleaeas 6 118,800 7 5.9 121,300 9 7.4 t 
WT EIN so nin ns occ eecewsseces 169,400 11 6.5 174,200 13 7.5 
37,531,076 6,041 16.1 38,419,743 6,534 17.0 
* 1925 U. S. Census Estimate. f Jan., 1920. 


the United States Army. During 1927, there 
were 52 deaths from suicide in the Army as 
compared with 44 in 1926, 52 in 1925, and 46 in 
1924. Eleven of these suicides occurred among 
officers, 40 among white enlisted men and one 
among the Porto Ricans. The rate per thousand 
Army personnel for 1927 was 0.39 against 0.13 
for 1918 the year of the war. It has been 
steadily increasing from year to year until the 
highest figure was reached for the last calendar 
year for which the information is available. In 
the United States Navy during 1927 there were 
71 attempted cases of suicide of which death re- 
sulted in 44 or 62 per cent of the cases. The 
rate, therefore, per thousand was 0.38 or prac- 
tically the same as that for the Army. This 


also is the highest rate in the experience of 
the Navy since 1917 as far as the data available 
to me. In 1926, it was 0.18, in 1925, 0.23, and 
in 1924, 0.30. According to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Navy the suicide rate for 1927 was 
the highest recorded in twenty years. For off- 
cers of the navy the rate was 0.46 and for en- 
listed men, 0.30. There were four deaths of 
officers of the Navy and 25 enlisted men, and 
three officers of the Marine Corps and 12 en- 
listed men of the Marine Corps. 


—Emery Smith, who has represented the Truman H. 
Cummings agency of the Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis at Three Rivers, Mich., for the past 
16 months, has been appointed district manager of 
St. Joseph and Branch counties. 








BE it for personal or business protection, or for home and 
family, with settlement of the proceeds by lump sum 

or by instalment or income payments. Annuity contracts 

in —— forms. Total Disability and 

issued. 


Special policies covering Partnership Agreements, Funds 
to guarantee a College Education, to provide uests, to 
cover Mortgages, Inheritance Taxes and Estate Shrinkage, 
—thus making certain the carrying out of almost any program 
involving Life or Money values. 


Group insurance has been issued since 1924. The Com- 
pany now issues Wholesale and Salary Deduction insurance, 


Double Indemnity 


Surplus over all Liabilities, $38,667,784 
Reserves, $447,834,175 
Other Liabilities, $9,669,748 
Total Assets, $496,171,707 











JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Whatever Your Life Insurance Needs 
There is a JOHN HANCOCK POLICY to Fill Them 


OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 





to which was added in 1928 Group Accident and Sickness 
insurance, and Group Accident and Dismemberment insur- 
ance. 


8 

Investments are of high quality, carefully distributed a- 

to farm and city mortgage loans, public utilities, govern 
ment bonds and railway securities. 


Dividend payments are at the highest scale in the Com- 
pany’s history. There has been a — reduction in 
annual cost to policyholders during the past seven years, 
while in the same period the Company has doubled its 
outstanding insurance and financial resources. 
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Organization to Handle 
Adjustments 


National Board Approves Plan 
for Establisment of Fire 
Adjustment Bureau 


To Train and Educate Adjusters 





Automatic Handling of All Losses 
in Excess of $1000 Ultimate 
Function of Bureau 





At the sixty-third annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters held at the 
Hote! Roosevelt, New York, last week, Paul L. 
Haid, president of the Continental Insurance 
Company of New York, and chairman of the 
Committee on Adjustments, presented a report 
with recommendations for the organization of a 
bureau to handle the adjustment of fire and 
windstorm losses for all the stock fire insurance 
companies throughout the United States. 

The substance of this proposal was placed 
before the members of the National Board at 
the annual meeting last year, but when put to a 
vote failed of passage. After a year’s consider- 
ation, and following some changes in the set- 
up of the proposed organization, the members 
this year voted to accept the recommendations 
of the Committee on Adjustments and to estab- 
lish the new bureau with as much expediency 
as possible. 

The new organization will be known as the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau; a cor- 
poration without capital stock, organized for 
service and not for profit, to operate under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Adjustments 
of the National Board which may delegate its 
authority to a board of directors, to be selected 
from that committee. 

The new bureau will have as its function the 
acquisition and dissemination of data relative 
to the causes of losses, the adjustment of un- 
usual losses, the handling of salvages, the in- 


terpretation of contracts and other matters per- ° 


tinent to loss adjustments. The organization 
will train and educate adjusters not only in the 
technical handling of fire adjustments, but in 
the interests and the relations of stock fire in- 
surance to the public. The ultimate object of 
this bureau is to have every feature arising 
out of fire and windstorm losses which are re- 

All fire and windstorm losses of all com- 
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ferred to it by companies handled by salaried 
representatives under its control. 

The bureau will endeavor to take over the 
existing company owned adjustment bureaus, 
and shall operate such organizations as branches, 
which branches will handle losses automatically 
as soon as they are equipped to do so. 





Paul L. Haid 


panies, members of the National Board, will 
automatically be handled by the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau where two or more com- 
panies are interested for the same assured on 
the same property and the aggregate loss is 
estimated to be $1000 or more, or where the 
total amount of insurance for the same insured 
on the same property is $50,00 or more. Any 
company may have its own salaried represen- 
tative, fieldman or adjuster act in the adjust- 
ment of losses of may assign an independent 
adjuster on a loss. 





Morrison & Company Takes Over 
Frelinghuysen Agencies 

Morrison & Company, Inc., of Omaha, Neb., 
have been appointed general agents, for six 
States, by the American Home Fire Assurance 
Company and the American Constitution Fire 
Assurance Company, both of New York, two 
new companies of the Joseph S. Frelinghuysen 
group. 





















Pennsylvania Insurance 
Days Conclude 


Chairman of Pennsylvania Sen- 
ate Insurance Committee 
Assures Fair Treatment 


E. C. Lunt on Blanket Bonds 


500 Attendance Sets New High Water 
Mark for Organization—Prin- 
cipal Officers Re-elected 











[By a STAFF CorRESPONDENT] 

On Wednesday of last week the sessions of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Days were con- 
tinued at Allentown, Penna., after having been 
begun on Tuesday morning. Owing to the 
fact that the Benjamin G. Eynon, registrar of 
motor vehicles, had to reach a distant town in 
the afternoon, his address on the New Motor 
Vehicle Code was delivered at breakfast. He 
talked interestingly upon the provisions of the 
code, and afterward answered particular ques- 
tions put to him by delegates. 

The chairman of the Insurance Committee 
of the Pentsylvania Senate, Hon. James E. 
Norton, presided at the morning session and 
made it clear that insurance interests would 
be fairly treated as long as he had any influence 
in relation to insurance legislation. He was 
strongly of the opinion that an agent who had 
been engaged in business for five years ought 
to know his business and should not be obliged 
to undertake the examination which might be 
appropriate for a new man entering the busi- 
ness. He also expressed himself as strongly 
opposed to the State going into the insurance 
business, and said, in effect, that it might as 
well enter any other business as the insurance 
business. 

L. G._ Saunders, agency supervisor of the 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, made an in- 
teresting talk, which was inspirational in its 
charcater, and well calculated to influence in- 
telligent men to become students of life insur- 
ance and to enter the business as a life work. 

John S. Spicer, president of the Pennsylvania 
Fraternal Congress, acted as chairman during 
part of the session and introduced E. J. Dunn, 
president of the National Fraternal Congress, 
Chicago, who spoke upon Strength Through 
Organizaticn. Mr. Dunn’s address was one 

(Continued on page 39) 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 
NEAL cay art President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
ORGANIZED 1855 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 





JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
eee BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,600.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





$ 5,021,040.43 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 
A. - Be a President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
HN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 
- WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN RAY --Pres’t & A.H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t | 


ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


‘ OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 : $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 


— L. a President “4 NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
N KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE!CO. 























OF CONCORD, N. H. | 
$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANIZED 1905 M. R. JACKMAN, Vice-Pres’t 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE{CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 175,689.24 $ None $ 100,000.00 $ 75,689.24 $ 175,689.24 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President ORGANIZED 1852 A. W. GROSSENBACH, Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





$12,792,945.35 $ 7,243,098.89 $ 2,000,000.00 $ 3,549,846.46 $ 5,549,846.46 
_. BASSETT, Chairman of&Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President E. J. DONEGAN, V.-Pres’t & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
J.C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres’t 


HN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t E.G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 





$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-Pres’t & Gen’! Mer. 
WINTON C. GARRISON, Vice-Pres’t & Treas. ORGANIZED 1909 E, C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
$14,975,568.30 $ 9,975,568.30 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,000,000.00 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS $50,467,137.06 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 





———— 











WESTERN DEPARTMENT 10 Park Place PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
ony Rush recwi ta Chicago, Ill. _ - Newark, New Jersey s i A Sansome Pa ji 
anager, Bare oe an Francisco, alirornia 
en eins tAss'fManagere Seeley fon CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
. R.EM. SMITH ~ 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Manager 
3 AMES SMITH’ FRED W. {SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., JOHN R. COONEY 


Managers 
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ETE TLE AERTS. 
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Kentucky Rate Dispute 
Settled 


Companies Retain 12 Per 
Cent Increase Collected Up 
to April 1, 1928 


Will Refund Over $700,000 
Compromise Called Victory for State 


But Companies Win Rerating 
Privilege 














LovuISsvILLE, Ky., May 24—An agreement 
has been completed, and signed, which brings 
to a close the Kentucky 12% per cent fire in- 
surance rate increase fight, which started in 
August, 1926, when the Kentucky Actuarial 
Bureau announced the increase, without sanc- 
tion of the State Insurance Department. The 
Kentucky State auditor enjoined the increase. 
The company interests then carried the case 
into the Federal Court, and secured an injunc- 
tion preventing State interference with the in- 
crease, which became effective April 1, 1927. 
Since that time the case has been in the courts. 
A few weeks ago a conference was held in 
Louisville as between the company attorneys 
and those for the State, but came to nought, 
due to wide differences of opinion. Another 
conference was arranged in Frankfort, in early 
May, without any decision being reached. A 
third was held on May 22 and 23, at which 
time it was agreed that the companies would 
retain the 1214 per cent increase for the first 
year it was in operation, or from April 1, 1927, 
to April 1, 1928, but refund all over 6 per 
cent from April 1, 1928, forward, except where 
rerating had been done, and under an agree- 
ment whercby the State shall be rerated by 
the close of 1930. 


Whereas, the State is contending a consider- 
able victory, the companies have secured cer- 
tain valuable concessions, the most important 
of which will be that of rerating, with the 
knowledge that the Kentucky Actuarial Bureau 
will meet with less opposition in Frankfort, 
from the State Insurance Department, in its 
future efforts to rate properties on a fair and 
equitable basis. Again, long and costly litiga- 
tion has been avoided, in which the companies 
might have come off second best. The agree- 
ment calls icr the company interests to refund 
to the State, all costs to the State in handling 
the case, which will now be withdrawn from 
the Federal Court as soon as all details can 
be arranged. 

Refunding the excess premium collected is 
going to be a rather long and troublesome mat- 
ter, and is reported to involve about $750,000, 
while companies will retain about $2,400,000, 
a part of which will go to agents in the form 
of commissions held up pending settlement of 
the controversy. 

Companies will retain the entire 12%4 per 
cent excess premium for the first year that it 
was collected, and six per cent from then for- 
ward, to the close of 1930. 
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James Wyper New National 
Board President 





Percival Beresford Made Vice-Presi- 
dent and Wilfred Kurth 
Treasurer 
James Wyper, vice-president of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
was elected president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters at its annual meeting in 
New York last week to succeed George W. 
Bulkeley, president: of the Springfield Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Mass., who has so ably presided over the affairs 








James Wyper 


of the organization for the past two years. 
Other officers elected were vice-president, 
Percival Beresford, United States manager of 
the Phoenix Assurance Company of London; 
treasurer, Wilfred Kurth, president of the 
Home Insurance Company, of New York; and 
secretary, Sumner Ballard, president of the 
American Reinsurance Company. 

The following members constitute the new 
executive committee: Paul L. Haid, president 
of the Continental Insurance Company of New 
York; Edward Milligan, president of the Phoe- 
nix Insurance Company of Hartford; F. W. 
Koeckert, United States manager of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company;:..W. H. 
Koop, president of the Great American Insur- 
ance Company of New York, and C. W. Hig- 
ley, president of the Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company, of New York. 


Glens Falls Marine Office 


The Glens Falls Insurance Company of 
Glenns Fails, N. Y., is opening an inland marine 
department at its New York office, with Wil- 
liam A. Madden, formerly with Platt, Fuller 
& Co., in charge. 
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Texas Fire Companies 
Enter Suits 


Three Dallas Companies Ques- 
tion Validity of Commis- 
sioner’s Ruling 


Hearing Set for June 3 





Allege Texas Statutes Give Board no 
Power to Fix Compensation of 
Agénts or Employees 





Datias, TEx., May 28.—The suits of three 
Dallas insurance companies contesting the valid- 
ity of the order of the Texas Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners prohibiting the payment to 
local: fire insurance agents commissions’ ex- 
ceeding 20 per cent of the premiums, has been 
set down for hearing in the ninety-eighth dis- 
trict court of Travis county for June 3. The 
suits filed against the commission asks the 
court for a judgment vacating the order which 
was promulgated by the commission the clos- 
ing days of April and became effective on May 
1. The commission’s order was also that on 
contracts already entered into between com- 
panies and their agents where commissions paid 
agents were more than 20 per cent, must be 
revised by August 1 to conform with the order. 

The companies. bringing the suit against the 
State commission are the Commercial Standard 
Insurance Company, the Gulf Insurance Com- 
pany and the Utility Insurance Company, all of 
Dallas. They are writing fire and automobile 
insurance, two forms involved in the recent 
order of the State commission. 

These companies in their petitions claim the 
State board is without authority in law or in 
fact to promulgate such ruling and that. the 
order is wholly void. 

The allegation is made that the statutes of 
Texas no where give the board of insurance 
commissioners the power to fix the compensa- 
tion the companies shall pay their agents or 
employees, that the board has no official con- 
cern with any part of the insurance business ex- 
cept with the forms of policies, the solvency 
of the companies doing business in Texas, the 
rates which they charge the insured and the 
prompt payments of their losses. 

The board, the petitioners allege, has no 
authority to enter insurance offices and dictate 
to the companies what salaries they may pay 
their clerks or what salaries or compensations 
they may pay their agents, either general or 
special, nor what amount they shall pay their 
solicitors of local agents. 

The allegation is made in the petition for the 
vacation of the order, that the attempted exer- 
cise of any such authority is an invasion of the 
rights of the insurance companies secured by 
law to selected their employees and fix the 
salaries or commissions to be paid them for 
their services. 

The 20 per cent limitation on agent’s commis- 
sions is condenimed as “unfair and unjust.” 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS FLEET 
EXTENDING COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE AND PROTECTION 





DECEMBER 31ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources 
$10,099,162.29 $3,394,266.51 $2,000,000.00 6,704,895.78 


BRONX FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
$4,889,591.12 $755,197.32 $1,000,000.00 $4,134,393.80 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$5,762,813.80 $1,293,331.77 $1,000,000.00 $4,469,482.03 


GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1862) 
$2,258,430.77 $813,552.56 $512,000.00 $1,444,878.21 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
$5,034,363.88 $2,255,641.18 $1,000,000.00 $2,778,722.70 


LONG ISLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources 
$408,657.14 $42,532.38 $200,000.00 $366,124.76 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
$5,774,475.31 $1,291,847.16 $1,000,000.00 $4,482,628.15 
NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
$2,922,000.19 $927,051.01 $1,000,000.00 $1,994,949.18 
REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PA. (Incorporated 1871) 
$4,076,176.31 $1,040,535.31 $1,000,000.00 $3,035,641 .00 
SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$5,327,783.03 $758,805.07 $1,500,000.00 $4,568,977.96 


*Net Resources, being aggregate of Capital, Net Surplus and Voluntary Reserves. 


CLASSES OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, USE AND 
OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, LEASEHOLD AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE FLOATERS. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 
INCORPORATED 
92 WILLIAM STREET MANAGER NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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National Fire’s Special 
Dividend 
Hartford Company Will Increase 

Capital by $2,000,000—Par Re- 

duction Proposed 

A special dividend of $5 per share was de- 
clared by the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, at 
a meeting held on May 20. 

Instead of paying an extra dividend in No- 
vember, as has been the custom of the com- 
pany for several years, the board decided on 
this special dividend in order to give the pres- 
ent holders of the oustanding stock advantage 
thereof, in advance of a capital increase of $2,- 
000,000 which was voted by the board. This 
increase will bring the capital stock of the com- 
pany from $3,000,000 to $5,000,00, the additional 
stock to be issued (at the rate of two addi- 
tional shares for every three shares of present 
stock held) to stockholders of record on May 
20, at $200 per share, payments to be made 
in full on or before July 17, 1929, thereby add- 
ing $2,000,600 to capital and an equal amount 
to surplus. 

The purpose of the increase in capital at 
this time is to furnish affiliated companies with 
additional resources to enable them to make 
more rapid progress. 

The directors are favorable to a change in par 
value from $100 to $10 and have requested the 
president to call a meeting of stockholders to 
secure their acceptance of this and other char- 
ter amendments. 


New Hampshire Fire Increas- 
ing Capital 

Directors Recommend $500,000 New 

Capital and a Reduction in Par 

from $100 to $10 

A reduction in the par value of shares from 
$100 to $19 was recommended .by the directors 
of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Manchester, at a meeting held on May 
20. A plan for increasing the capital stock by 
$500,000 was also recommended, one-half to 
be in the form of a stock dividend and one- 
half to be sold to agents, employees and others. 

The present capital of the New Hampshire 
is $2,500,000 and although information at hand 
does not state the price at which it proposed 
to sell this stock, it is assumed that it is high 
enough to result in a considerable surplus. 


Richmond to Increase Capital 
Second of Crum & Forster Group to 
Take Dividend Action During 
Month 

It was recommended to the stockholders, at 
a meeting of the board of directors of the Rich- 
mond Insurance Company, of West New Brigh- 
ton, N. Y., that the capital be increased from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 and the par value of 
shares be reduced from $100 to $10 each, and 
a meeting of the stockholders has been called 
for June 27 for the purpose of acting upon 
these recommendations. 

With an affirmative vote of the stockholders, 
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and the approval of the Superintendent of In- 
surance, $300,000 of the new capital will be 
paid out of surplus and distributed, pro rata, 
to stockholders of record on June 28, this to 
be payable on July 10. $200,000 of the new 
capital will be offered for subscription to stock- 
holders of record on June 28, at par, $10 per 
share. 

The Richmond was organized in 1836 as a 
mutual company and functioned thus until 1907, 
when it was reincorporated as a stock company 
with $200,000 capital. The company has made 
a steady gain for a number of years, and since 
being taken cver by Crum & Forster has con- 
tinued to increase its income at a moderate rate, 
but its assets have more than doubled and now 
amount to nearly $4,000,000, while the surplus 
exceeds $1,500,000, although $200,000 was 
transferred to capital account in 1923 when the 
capital was increased from $200,000 to $500,000. 
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“America Fore” Golf Tournament 
Held 


The annual golf tournament of the “America 
Fore” Companies, given by President Paul L. 
Haid, which included officers and department 
heads of the Fidelity and Casualty Company as 
well as of the fire companies, was held on Fri- 
day, May 24, at the Glen Ridge Country Club, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 


A handsome “America Fore” trophy of silver 
to be competed for each year (the three times 
winner to retain possession) was presented by 
Chairman Ernest Sturm and was won by Wil- 
liam F. Dooley with a score of 86. In addition 
to the cup, three prizes were awarded for the 
lowest net scores, the first was won by Ernest 
Sturm with a net score of 81, the second by 
William F. Dooley with 86 and the third by 
Dr. Everitt with a net score of 87. 








Board Anticipated Tragedy 
Committee on Fire Prevention and Engineering 
Standards Had Worked Out Regulations 
for Hospitals 


In view of the recent Cleveland Hospital 
tragedy, a paragraph in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Fire Prevention and Engineering 
Standards vead before the annual meeting of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters last 
week vividly illustrates the work of the Board 
in keeping abreast of modern fire protection 
problems. The report, written some time be- 
fore the Cleveland explosion, says in part: ‘An- 
other new subject which has received study 
and investigation is the safeguarding of in- 
stallations where combustible anaesthetics are 
used. The proposed rules were prepared, a con- 
ference held with hospital authorities, and the 


final formulation of requirements is now under 
way.” 

It is thus seen that the National Board had 
anticipated just such a tragedy as has occurred 
in Cleveland, and in a few months time would 
have set up regulations which would have pre- 
vented the severe loss of life and property. 

Following the reading of this report by B. 
M. Culver, the chairman, a resolution was in- 
troduced by Cecil F. Shallcross, United States 
manager of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company, regretting the tragedy, ex- 
pressing sympathy for those concerned, and ap- 
pointing a committee to work in co-operation 
with hospitals all over the country. 





General View Showing Crowds and Rescuers After the Explosion in the Crile Cleveland 


Clinic in Which 118 Perished and Scores Were Injured 
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AGENTS WANTED 
FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 

Merchants and Manufacturers Fire Insurance 
Company 
Incorporated 1849 
New York Fire Insurance Company 


of New York 
Incorporated 1832 


Large capacity on acceptable classes 


Write us at 
Home Office 


92 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























Our Story:— 
The 


Preferred Accident 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK — 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Pres. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 
Has pleased its Agents and Policyholders and steadily 
grown in financial solidity and in prestige for 40 years. 


We write Accident—Health—Auto Liability and 
Property Damage and Burglary Insurance. 


All Agency contracts are direct with the Home Office. 


Assets exceed $11,000,000—Surplus to policyholders 
$5,558,398. 


We have some territory open that may interest you. 
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Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


‘Founded 1865 























Great American 
Insurance Company 


om Now Pork 
Your ew Your 
Company , INCORPORATED -1872 Company 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1929 


$15,000,000.00 


OTHER 


24,.465,534.40 


NET SURPLUS 


27.7 29,318. 
67,194,853. 1 1 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$42,729,3 18.71 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$204,088,888.03 


HOME OFFICE 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 
PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manaéger, 233 Sansome Street 
CHIGAGO—Wm. H. MoGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


























Germanic Fire Insurance Compang 
of NewYork 


Chanin Building New York City 


Rmatial: (ST, 000000... ce cess Surplus $1,500,000 


Fire Tornado 

Fine Arts Parcel Post 

Tourist Baggage Transportation Floaters 
All Risk Furs & Jewelry 


Use & Occupancy | 
Riot & Civil Commotion 
Opportunities for Progressive Agents in Profitable Cities and Towns 


Automobile 
Registered Mail 


Rents 
Inland Marine 
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Insurance News and Gossip in New Jersey 


153rd Legislature of the State of New 

Jersey, Harry L. Godshall, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters, has handed in his 
report. This report, interesting and exhaustive, 
has been forwarded to all members. As indica- 
tive of the labor involved and the volume of 
work actually accomplished it appears that 863 
pieces of legislation were examined by the com- 
mittee. This embraced 299 bills introduced in 
the Senate, 518 in the Assembly, besides several 
joint and non-concurrent resolutions. A few 
prominent measures relating to insurance in- 
terests may be mentioned. 

Senate 36 (Assembly 211). Providing for the 
creation of a State Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance Fund—placing the State in the in- 
surance business and in direct competition with 
agents. Opposed by the Legislative Commit- 
tee, laid over and not brought up again. 

Senate 37 (Assembly 75). Embodying a pen- 
alty of twice the amount payable to be paid 
injured employees under workmen’s compensa- 
tion when employers fail to properly safeguard 
machinery. Opposed by committee and referred 
back. 

Senate joint resolution 14. Investigation as 
to whether or not those exists a monopolistic 
control or combination of fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in New Jersey. Strenu- 
ously objected to by the committee and referred 
back to the Committee on Banks and Insur- 
ance. 

Assembly 280. Providing that banks of the 
State of New Jersey purchase surety bonds only 
in companies licensed to do business in New 
Jersey. Supported by committee but failed to 
come out after suitable amendment. 

Senate 81 (Assembly 218). Relating to finan- 
cial responsibility of owners of motor vehicles 
in the event of violation of the Traffic Act, etc. 
Approved by the committee and Association, 
signed by Governor Larson and becomes effec- 
tive November 15, 1929. 


Pr isie tess the adjournment of the 


The chairman’s report gives added proof of 
the value of agency organization and, particu- 
larly, the very efficient work done by the Leg- 
islative Committee. In closing the report rec- 
ommendation is made that every agent within 
the State take a certain amount of interest in 
politics and endeavor to have only such type of 
men or women elected to the legislature as will 
not be antagnositic to the best interests of the 
insuring public and the insurance business in 
general. 

The Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford has transferred special agent John White 
from the Morris County field to that embraced 
in Bergen and Passaic counties. His headquar- 
ters are at 60 Park place, Newark, N. J. 

Upon completion of his quarter of a century 
service as district manager for the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, a fitting tribute 
was paid to George Daly at a dinner, given 
in his honor, by some forty of the company’s 
staff and a number of invited guests, on the 
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evening of May 18 at the rooms of the Ridge- 
field Park, Elks Club House. 

For the second time the New Jersey commis- 
sion law, as provided for under Senate Bill 
98, has been declared constitutional frst by the 
Circuit Court of Essex County and now by 
Court of Errors and Appeals. This relates to 
the suit brought by O’Gorman and Young Inc., 
against the Phoenix Assurance Company and 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. The 
case has been keenly watched by agents through- 
out the State and the possibility that the mat- 
ter may yet be carried up to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, tends to keep interest 
alive regarding this knotty problem. In some 
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quarters of the agency field a novel but rather 
pronounced view has been taken of the situa- 


tion and favorable to the bill. It is pointed out 
that there has been in operation for many years 
several features of unification connected with 
the insurance business, sponsored and actually 
enacted by the State Legislature: 

There are the Standard Policy, Rules and 
Class Estimates also, Specific Applications of 
Schedules—all filed with the Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance. These latter embrace 
almost every division of fire coverage, includ- 
ing standard forms of policy, lightning, mort- 
gage, companies insurance, autdmobile permit 
clauses, etc. 

It would seem therefore that the same prin- 
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true to a definite 
ideal of public serv- 
ice and has built a 
reputation for fair 
dealing that is a real 


asset to any agency 
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The Trend of Insurance Legislation 


The Insurance Business Suffers Its Share of [ll-Considered and 


Half Baked Laws Which the Legislative 


HE American people for some time have 

I been suffering from a well developed 

and almost hopelessly incurable disease, 
which, for lack of a better name, I would call 
the legislative frenzy. Congress and the legis- 
latures of forty-eight States enact thousands of 
new laws annually. Someone has said, and I 
have no reason to doubt the statement, that 
during 142 years of our American government 
under the present constitution, we have enacted 
more laws than have been enacted by all the 
legislative bodies of the remainder of the civi- 
lized world since the birth of Christ. 

Complete figures for the legislative sessions 
of the current year are not yet available but I 
have no doubt that some 30,000 new legislative 
proposals were considered by our legislators, of 
which at least 15 per cent have been enacted 
into law. In the State of New York alone dur- 
ing the last session 1594 bills were introduced 
in the Senate and 1823 in the Assembly, and 
while many of these were duplicates, it is safe 
to say that there were more than 2000 proposals, 
713 of which were passed and received execu- 
tive approval. Consider that there are alto- 
gether forty-eight different legislative sessions 
in addition to the congressional session, and you 
have a fairly good idea of the intense activity of 
our law-making bodies. 

What I have said respecting laws generally 
applies with even greater force to insurance 
legislation. In recent years the insurance busi- 
ness has been a favorite target for law-making 
bodies. In the various legislative sessions of 
the current vear 1384 bills affecting casualty 
and surety :mterests alone were introduced. An 
equal number relating to life and fire insur- 
ance would bring the total to more than 2500 
measures. The legislatures of twenty-seven 
States considered a variety of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance measures; in eight States bills 
were introduced providing for State funds, 
both monopolistic and competitive, to write 
automobile insurance. In the last Congress 
there was a measure creating a State fund and 
empowering it with the exclusive right to pro- 
vide automobile insurance in the District of 
Columbia. 

In your own State of Pennsylvania a bill 
was introduced creating a monopolistic State 
fund for official surety bonds. It is unneces- 
sary for me to call your attention to the pro- 
posal for the adoption of a monopolistic State 
fund for writing workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. Bills of this character have appeared 
in eight different legislative sessions this year 
as a result of an active effort on the part of 


From an address delivered on Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Day, May 21, 1929, at Allentown, Penna. 


Fire Insurance 


Mills Grind Out Yearly 


By Jesse S. PHILLIPS 


federated labor organizations to secure the en- 
actment of legislation giving the State the ex- 
clusive right to transact workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. It must, however, be observed 
that this agitation has not met with any degree 
of success for during the last decade, so far 
as I am able to ascertain, no monopolistic State 
fund has been enacted into law by any State. 
Not only have the insurance interests been alert 
in opposing this legislation, but it has received 
practically no support from employers and busi- 
ness organizations throughout the country. The 
demand for such legislation has come almost 
entirely from organized labor. 

In the State of New York such legislation 
has been pending in every legislature for the 
last decade notwithstanding the fact that we 
have a competitive State fund which enoys 
many distinct advantages Over private carriers 
in competition for business. Employers, how- 
ever, have not generally grasped the opportun- 
ity to insure with the State, as the advocates 
of the proposal would have the public believe, 
for the latest available computation shows that 
less than 10 per cent of the compensation in- 
surance preinium volume is insured in the State 
fund. It is rather difficult to understand why 
the advocaies of monopoly insist upon com- 
pelling the employer to carry his insurance in 
the State fund when the record so clearly shows 
that he has not seen fit to avail himself of the 
opportunity that is at present freely available 
to him. 

While the danger of monopolistic State 
funds for compensation insurance is not as 
acute as it was five years ago, nevertheless, the 
tendency to inject the State into the insurance 
business has not subsided. 

It is apparent that the legislatures of the 
various States have seized upon the automobile 
accident problem as an excuse for further ex- 
tension of governmental functions, and the 
hysteria for that legislation has not abated 
but is beconiing more violent each year. 

It is not miy purpose to discuss compulsory 
automobile insurance, except to make the ob- 
servation, which has been amply borne out by 
experience under the compulsory automobile in- 
surance act in Massachusetts, that such legis- 
lation does not have the slightest effect in pre- 
venting accidents. On the contrary, legisla- 
tion of this character is producing evils which 
are more serious than those which it sought 
to correct. A logical result of this agitation 
is the development of insistent propoganda in 
favor of some sort of a State agency to pro- 
vide insurance. Compulsory insurance always 
brings with it sooner or later a demand for 
State insurance. 





Here we have a situation which invites the 
closest attention, ont only of insurance men, but 
of the great majority of our citizens who are 
unwilling to subscribe to the doctrine that the 
State should take over and operate a business 
which had .better be left to private enterprise. 
All of us must be alert in combating every 
effort against State automobile insurance. It is 
our duty to arouse the public to the seriousness 
of the situation and to point out to them that 
governmental operation of this class of busi- 
ness will in the last analysis be most expensive 
for automobile owners. The State should never 
be permitted to compete with private enterprise 
or to monopolize the operation of any form of 
business. ‘Wherever it has attempted to do so, 
it has been unsuccessful. 

Aside from legislation providing for govern- 
mental insurance, there is an ever-increasing 
tendency for governmental authorities and leg- 
islatures to impose burdensome and unnecessary 
restrictions upon the activities of insurance car- 
riers. Insurance men generally find no fault 
with needful, wholesume, carefully thought out 
statutory or departmental regulations affecting 
their business. They recognize that the insur- 
ance business, like other necessary public utili- 
ties, should ke subjected to reasonable State reg- 
ulation. Such regulation is in public interest. 
In-many instances the insurance men themsel- 
ves have requested regulation. The policyholder 
is entitled to purchase his insurance protection 
at equitable and reasonable cost. That cost, 
however, should be sufficiently adequate to -en- 
able the insurer properly to conduct his busi- 
ness, to pay his obligations, and to earn a rea- 
sonable underwriting profit. The average pol- 
icyholder does not expect to purchase his insur- 
ance at a loss to the insurer, any more than 
he expects to purchase any other necessity of 
life at a loss to the seller. 

All of these matters have but one effect and 
that is to raultiply the expenses of the insur- 
ance transaction and thus, ultimately to increase 
the bill for insurance protection, which is borne 
by the public at large. 

These are but a few of the proposals which 
are constantly confronting us in the legislatures 
of the various States, showing a decided ten- 
dency to inflict unreasonable regulations upon 
the insurance companies. They demonstrate the 
necessity for constant vigilance on the part of 
the insurance fraternity, whose policy should 
be, while subscribing to the principle that some 
regulation ‘s necessary and desirable, vigorously 
to resist restrictions which hamper personal in- 
itiative, entangle the business in red tape, open 
the carriers to attack from fraudulent claimants, 
deny them a reasonable financial return. 
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INSURANCE LAW 























Affirmative Defenses 

In an action on an insurance policy, the 
company must give full bills of particulars 
substantiating affirmative defenses even 
though the burden of proof be on the com- 
pany. 

To actions on insurance policies involving 
loss therunder, the companies as a rule have 
always vigcrously protested furnishing bills of 
particulars to substantiate affirmative defenses 
setting up breach of certain provisions of the 
policies, and as a rule the companies have al- 
ways moved to vacate notices of examinations 
before trial where the examination is sought 
to illicit infermation to the company’s affirma- 
tive defense to an action on the policy. 

As a general rule, it has been held that a 
party litigant cannot illicit information from an 
adversary where such information amounts to 
evidence and where such information is within 
the knowledge of the moving party. This is 
particularly so where the information sought is 
evidence which the defendant would use to sub- 
stantiate certain affirmative defenses. 

As far as the examinations before trial are 
concerned, it has been universally held that in 
order to have such an examination, the party 
requesting the same must show that the infor- 
mation which he seeks is material and neces- 
sary to his case. Some decision have therefore 
held that since a plaintiff has no burden of 
proof as to the affirmative defense of a de- 
fendant, the plaintiff cannot examine the de- 
fendant regarding matters pertaining to that 
affirmative defense. Numerous decisions have 
also held to the contrary and in most actions 
on policies involving loss, the parties litigant 
have done considerable squabbling before the 
actual trial. 

The contention of insurance companies was 
recently delivered a severe blow by the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, First Department. The 
court has held that the defendant insurance 
company must give all details of the alleged acts 
of the plaintiff which it set up as defenses, 
including the place and time when the plaintiff 
did things the defendant alleged; if the acts 
consisted in making statements then copies of 
said statements, if written, and the substance 
of said statements if the same were oral, and 
to whom, on behalf of the company, they were 
made and by whom on behalf of the plaintiff. 
The company was directed to give full details 
where it claimed in its affirmative defense that 
the plaintiff in an examination under oath and 
otherwise, niade certain misrepresentations, and 
was required to explain “and otherwise.” The 
New York court directed the company to sub- 
Stantiate a defense that the plaintiff if produced 
false and fraudulent books of account, bills 
documents and vouchers, and to state in what 
respect it claims each was false and fraudulent. 
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The company was required to substantiate be- 
fore trial all matters connected with its af- 
firmative defenses wherein the same alleged 
that the plaintiff assured had in some respect 
violated certain conditions of the policy. 

This recent ruling by the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court will consid- 
erably hamper the companies in that State in 
successfully defending actions on the policy. 
It naturally gives the assured more than an 
inkling of what amunition the company will 
use on the trial and allows the assured to pre- 
pare himself accordingly. 

(Solomon Albert & New York Loan and 
Security Corporation vs. Hamilton Fire Fnsur- 
ance Company, Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court, First Department, May, 
1929.) 





Insurable Interest 

A majority stockholder of a corporation 
has a beneficial interest in the corporate 
property which will allow him to imsure the 
same in his own name. 

The plaintiff in this particulad case held a 
policy of tornado insurance on a certain build- 
ing which after the issuance of the policy was 
partially destroyed by a windstorm. The in- 
surance company refeused to pay the amount 
of the claim on the ground that the building 
was owned by a corporation and that therefore 
the plaintiff had no such interest in the prop- 
erty as would allow him to recover on the pol- 
icy of insurance. 

It appears that the assured, John E. Morris, 
owned 98 per cent of the capital stock of the 
John E. Morris Company, a stock corporation, 
which was the legal owner of the property in- 
sured. The policy issued contained the follow- 
ing provisions: “In the event of loss this com- 
pany shall not be liable under this policy beyond 
the sum or sums hereby insured, nor the cash 
value of the property at the time of the loss, 
nor (except as otherwise provided herein) the 
ownership interest of the assured therein.” 

The Appellate Court in overruling the con- 
tention of the company that the assured did 
not have an insurable interest, and that he had 
no ownership interest in the property within 
the meaning of the above quoted policy pro- 
vision, held that stockholders of corporate 
stock corporations have a qualified beneficial 
interest in the property thereof even though it 
is a well recognized rule that a corporation is a 
distinct legal entity and holds legal title to the 
corporate property. While a mere ownership 
of stock may not invest the individual stock- 
holder with any right respecting the corporate 
property, said the court, which would rise to 
the dignity of title or which amounts to a di- 
rect interest in said property, the stockholder 
is nevertheless invested with an indirect or col- 
lateral interest in the property, which saves the 


What the Recent Cases Hold 
Where the assured’s attention was called to 
the fact that the policy required that the dam- 
aged and undamaged property be separated and 
a complete inventory made, and where the as- 
sured refused to comply with said provision, con- 
tending that the exclusive factor in determining 
the loss aad the damage should be the inven- 
tory taken before the fire, with directions for 
subsequent purchases and sales, there can be no 
recovery under the policy where the assured 
sold the damaged merchandise before filing a 
proof of less. (Siegel vs. Ohio Millers Mu- 
tual Fire Ins. Co., Circuit Court of Appeals, 

8th Circuit, 29 Federal Reporter 2nd 988.) 





The company waives formal proof of loss 
as required by the policy where its adjuster 
negotiates with the assured for an adjustment 
of the loss after having inspected the damaged 
property. (Kinney vs. Hudson Ins. Co., Su- 
preme Court of Kansas, 273 Pacific Reporter 
416.) 





Opinion evidence as to the extent of loss 
which is a vital issue, is admissible in an ac- 
tion to recover on a policy insuring against loss 
caused by hail. (Beam vs. Farmers Union Mu- 
tual Hail Ins. Co., Supreme Court of Kansas, 
274 Pacific Reporter 440.) 





As long as the interest of the assured, be his 
ownership legal or equitable, is of such nature 
that he must suffer the entire loss if the prop- 
erty is destroyed, there is no change in title or 
itnerest as will forfeit the insurance under the 
policy, providing against change of title or in- 
terest. (Messer vs. American Eagle Fire Ins. 
Co., Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 12 Western 
Reporter 2nd 358). 





Within the meaning of a fire insurance policy 
the loss is a total one if the building is so dam- 
aged that its identity or specific character is 
wiped out, or if its remaining parts and mate- 
rials are unsafe or without value for the pur- 
pose of reconstructing the building, so that it 
will be substantially the same as it was before 
the fire. ‘Security Ins. Co. vs. Rosenberg, 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 12 Southwestern 
Reporter 2nd 688). ~ 








insurance contract from being a wagering con- 
tract. By virtue of stock ownership the court 
gave to the ssured an insurable interest in the 
building lezally owned by the corporation, and 
held that the contract was not in contravention 
of public policy as being a wagering -contract. 

(John E. Morris Co. vs. Pacific Fire Ins. 
Co., Commission of Appeals of Texas, 12 
Southwestern Reporter 2nd 971.) 


Fire Insurance 




















To meet competition this company offers the facilities 
of the installment payment plan in connection with 
pleasure car automobile premiums and our new sports 
liability coverage added to pleasure car automobile 


policies. 








Equitable in Practice as in Name 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED to consider general agency 
and sub-agency contracts from representative offices 
for either casualty or surety lines or both, interested in 
connecting with a financially strong company intelli- 
gently managed by former field men. 





Equitable Casualty & Surety Company 


John L. Mee, President 


2 Lafayette Street 


New York City 



































A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 
III, ox oka dine ssccccccecess $ 5,000 
Any accidental death.................... 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths................ 15,000 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 
for fifty-two weeks. 
$25 per WEEK thereafter 
(non-cancellable) 
Disability Income, Waiver of 

Premiums, etc. 
Also $5,000 “Preferred Risk” Policy—high value— 
low premiums; age 35, $19.91 per $1,000. Endow- 
ment age, 85—Juveniles, age 10 years and upward 
—Monthly Income—Non-medical. 
Insures and assures your client’s future and yours. 
Are you interested in an agency? Our Vice-Pres- 
ident, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Concord, INQUIRE! 


New Hampshire 














Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
Cash Assets $9,902,640 Cash Surplus $2,710,000 
Fundamentally Right Economically Operated Fimancially Sound 


The largest carrier in 
the United States of 


Treaty Reinsurance and Catastrophe 
Excess Insurance on Workmens Compen- 
sation and/or Employers Liability 
All Forms of Public Liability, including 
Automobile and other Casualty Lines 


Inquiries Invited 


HENRY W. IVES & CO. 


United States Underwriting Managers 


75 FULTON ST., N. Y. Telephone Beekman 6727 


FACULTATIVE FACILITIES ON ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
BURGLARY, FIDELITY & SURETY 
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Casualty and Surety Lines 
Strong in 1928 


National Bureau Data Com:- 
piled from Statistics Fur- 
nished by Companies 


Profit Over Fifteen Million 


Table of Classes Showing Earned 
Premiums Compares Favorably 
With Last Year 








That casualty and surety underwriting results 
for the year 1928 were decidedly favorable com- 
pared with the results of previous years is re- 
vealed by data just issued by the National 
Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
Forty-six stock companies, including all the 
large country wide writing concerns are repre- 
sented in the Bureau’s data. An underwriting 
profit in all classes of business is indicated by 
the figures which show that $14,581,153 profit 
has been earned, calculated on an unearned 
and incurred basis. 

The exhibit of the 1928 experience combining 
all classes of business of the forty-six com- 
panies is as follows: 


Earned premiums 


587,582,331 
Uncurred losses ; 


278,509,988 


Incurred, eapense. 6.66062 Slohet ccestse 294,491,190 
Total loss and expense ............... 573,001,178 
Wiametwrstiig: O40 «004s uses ns xenedxs 14,581,153 


The figures for the six-year period show total 
earned premiums, all classes, of $2,950,963,410, 
with a resultant underwriting loss of $24,243,- 
690. During this period the yearly earned pre- 
mium has risen from $351,213,075 in 1923 to 
$587,582,331 last year, an increase of 67.28 per 
cent. 

The following results, by classes of business 
are shown. They include the figures of the 
forty-six companies for 1928: 





3 Earned Und’ writ’g 
Class Premiums Gain 
EE es $36,139,838 $568,420 
Os as nieces ant 17,399,404 *1,206,706 
Auto liability eee eer err 136,821,910 458,089 
RBCS: MAMMAE ac oi0.0 coco 53,616,167 4,649,147 
Work compensation ....... 139,911,961 *8,078,904 
BUMPER Bo oc. wees o's che oar 35,316,927 2,024,585 
ee er ay aad 50,731,096 5,840,667 
ERM CUMS «oc og cated ced ce 12,628,240 1,819,894 
Burglary te acle teeesecceue 30,843,829 4,986,493 
Steam | ee nes ee 6,382,108 *78,633 
Engine and machinery.... 6,269,750 *164,390 
Auto P, Nias aicsguns tquee a 18,303,729 2,976,607 
AGG: COURS: og os ince cece 10,278,880 198,316 
Other re L. and’ Coli... 2,136,123 516,771 
Credit Sivas ay waas ees tn 2,625,167 *83,856 
MAREE Coe os So aes oha'e 1,058,344 125,517 
Miscellaneous ..........-. 118,858 29,136 
*Loss. 
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It will be noted from the above that of the 
large volume classes the most important per- 
centage gains in underwriting were surety with 
11.5 per cent, burglary with 16.2 per cent and 


plate glass with 14.4 per cent. The latter is 
important in view of the rate reduction in force 
during the 1928 experience and the substantial 
rate reduction on flat car sizes established. 





Heads Executives’ Organization 





A. Duncan Reid 


When the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives met to elect their first 
president it was only logical that their 
choice should be Mr. Reid, president of 
the Globe Indemnity Company, who was 
the guiding spirit in the formation of 
the association. 











Former Insurance Executive to 
Publish Daily 

Homer Guck, well known in insurance, bank- 
ing and newspaper fields, has been appointed 
publisher of the Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner. Mr. Guck became known to insurance 
men throughout the country when he accepted 
the position of assistant to the president of the 
Detroit Life Insurance Company. Prior to 
that time, he had edited the Daily Mining 
Gazette of Houghton, Michigan. He was 
affiliated with the Detroit Life Insurance Com- 
pany for seven years. 


Executive States Position 
on Merit Plan 


United States Fidelity Will 
Give It a Fair Trial But 
Without Confidence 


Called a Competitive Measure 








Fosters Misunderstanding Between 
Public and Companies Without 
Accomplishing Main Purpose 





Ba.timorE, Mp., May 27.—Although hold- 
ing to the belief that the principle of the merit 
rating plan for privately operated automobiles 
is wrong, the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company will give it a fair trial, accord- 
ing to Joseph F. Matthai, vice-president in 
charge of tke automobile insurance department. 

“The principle of merit rating has been 
actively agitated by a small majority of com- 
panies for several years,’ Mr. Matthai said, 
“but as the large majority of the companies 
were of the opinion that the objection to such 
a method of writing automobile insurance far 
outweighted the advantages, it was not until 
one of the proponents of the principle resigned 
from the National Bureau and put out a plan 
that it was generally adopted by the other com- 
panies. 

The United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company has actively opposed this principle 
ever since it was first proposed and also actively 
opposed the adoption of merit rating to meet 
the competitive situation after one of the com- 
panies had adopted it, said Mr. Matthai. 

Mr. Maithai also said that that his company 
was and still is of the opinion that the com- 
petitive situaiion could have been met in a much 
more logical and practical way, and in a man- 
ner that would not have subjected the pro- 
ducers to the vast amount of additional work 
and detail that this plan puts on the producer, 
and in a way that was not subject to innumer- 

able misunderstandings and trouble between the 
public, the agents and the companies. 

The United States Fidelity and Guarantee 
Company, said Mr. Matthai, was practically 
alone in the stand it took and, therefore, in an 
effort to bring about some harmony in what 
otherwise may have developed into a more 
chaotic condition, we and the other companies 
agred to give the plan a fair trial.” 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 























Administration Building 





Ciub House 


Agents and Brokers— 








Power Plant Print Shep Garage 


When you actually pause and Think how amazingly Successful others in your 
business are, who represent the MARYLAND, your good Common Sense 
should suggest that you investigate the Worthwhileress of an 

account with or representation of the 


Maryland Casualty Company 
Baltimore 
We are daily helping over 7,000 Agents Our daily work spells better things in the 


to increase their earnings 











way of Service for their clients 
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HOW TO WEIGH AN ELEPHANT— 


| pwnage has it that a certain great ruler in Hindustan 
was stricken with a sickness supposed to be fatal. 
But by some miraculous turn of fortune, the ruler was 
spared his life, and in his gratitude, he decided to give a 
large sum to the poor of his kingdom. He possessed a 
magnificent elephant whose size was the marvel of all 
who saw it, and he issued orders that a sum of silver, equal 
in weight to that of the elephant, should be distributed. 


But how was the elephant to be weighed? The most 
skilled carpenters were unable to construct a balance strong 
enough to support the weight of the elephant. The wisest 
men in the kingdom were called into conference, but they 
were unable to solve the puzzling question. Just when it 
began to appear that the problem was unsolvable, an old 
sailor was ushered before the ruler with the information 
that he could weigh the -lephant. 


With the promise of a large reward, the sailor set to 
work, He secured a large and sturdy barge and had a plat- 
form built upon it. After much persuasion, the elephant 
was induced to walk out upon the barge. This caused the 
barge to sink fer down into the water, and the sailor 
marked the level all the way around. The elephant was 
then led off, and silver was heaped upon the barge until it 
sank to the same level. When this occurred, the sailor 
of course had the elephant’s weight in silver. 





We of the Life Insurance Business also have an elephant 
to weigh. This famous elephant is much talked about, its 
weight is conceded to be enormous, but little is actually 
known about it. The name of this elephant is “Public 
Opinion.” 


Public Opinion quite often turns out to be a “white 
elephant.” But for those who can properly weigh it, Pub- 
lic Opinion is frequently worth its weight in gold. Ona 
basis of satisfied customers and repeat orders, public opin- 
ion weighs in noticeably heavier each year on the Union 
Central scales. 





Customers Who Come Back Because of Greater 
Satisfaction Every Year 


Per cent of annual new business written in the Union Cen- 
tral on old policyholders 


AD «5. o 5a \nyn\ o's6 piniainya is enelavig ald Saale olaterearerieta 4 felsic 44% 
EEN «ve (salons <al'vntnce oin'e rosy seen ¥ oted wie stares s Snelelaroats 43% 
Ny o's «pie pn 1s ig rnin 0-0 nl 0 Sin" oialora tie ts sia'a ly as ois warelela 42% 
EAE wo. 5 fis sas ellen ein's'g "so c's sgn wiia a Alpin lata are ee wialerie 39% 
AEG: o's wiscales yy 90 were 9 9.0 9's Clore val oie e pele pee enter 38% 


Revivals and additions are not included in the above figures 











THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JESSE R. CLARK, JR., Pres. 
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Canadian General Shows Big 


Gains 





All Lines of Underwriting Now Car- 

ried on by the Company—New 

Managers Appointed 

As a result of the refinancing of the Cana- 
dian General Insurance Company of Toronto, 
it has been announced that nearly $1,000,000 
has been paid in since the beginning of the 
year, and its statement as of April 15 showed 
assets of $1,083,305, with paid up capital of 
$494,380 and net surplus of $505,620. 

The management of the company is now un- 
der the direction of vice-presidents W. P. Fess 
and Paul H. Horst, while E. C. G. Johnson, 
former assistant manager for Canada of the 
Eagle Star & British Insurance Company, has 
been appoixted fire manager. W. F. Spry, 
Norman G. Matheson and Herbert Brown have 
been appointed managers of the casualty branch 
offices located at Toronto, Winnipeg and Mon- 
treal, respectively. All casualty business in the 
west is under the supervision of John Ratch- 
ford. 

The company has been licensed in the Domin- 
ion to write practically every kind of insurance 
other than life and ocean marine and will oper- 
ate in all the provinces. This company was 
formerly known as the General Animals In- 
surance Company, but changed its name about 
five years ago and moved from Montreal to To- 
ronto. 

American Surety Company 

In the April 25 issue of THe SpPEcTAToR, un- 
der the tabulation of Casualty, Surety and Mis- 
celaneous Insurance in the United States for 
the year 1928, the net premiums written for 
the American Surety Company of New York, 
is shown as $9,948,675, and the total income 
for this company for the same year as $1,670,- 
367. These amounts are incorrect and should 
have read: net premiums written, $9,948,575 ; 
total income, $11,670,367. 

The year 1928 was so successful for this com- 
pany that, aside from paying cash dividends of 
$1,200,000, i: was able to increase its assets by 
$1,403,329; its unearned premium reserve by 
$283,001 and its net surplus by $927,592. In 
addition, the company voluntarily set aside a 
special reserve for contingencies of $164,389. 

This company is in a strong financial posi- 
tion, with admitted assets of $23,287,316; lia- 
bilities of $12,259,485, a surplus of $6,027,831, 
which, with its paid-up capital of $5,000,000, 
provides a surplus to policyholders of $11,- 
027,831. 


James J. Holden and Joseph D. 
McNally Promoted by Commer- 
cial Casualty Company 

The Commercial Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark announces the promotion of 
James J. Holden to manager and Joseph D. 
McNally, assistant manager of the bonding de- 
partment of the company’s New York office. 

Both Mr. Holden and Mr. McNally are old 
employees of the Commercial. 
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Duties of Present Day 
Casualty Actuaries 


Danger of Competition Leads 
to Loose Underwriting, De- 
clares G. D. Moore 





Expense Ratio Must Be Kept 
Low 





Casualty Actuaries Urged to Study 
All Branches of Insurance in 
Order to Qualify 





Casualty insurance is now entering a critical 
stage in its career and a review of conditions 
arising during the last few manths confirms 
that fact said George D. Moore, comptroller 
of the Standard Surety and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York, in his presidential address 
before the Casualty Actuarial Society at Hart- 
ford, May 24. 

The advent of new companies into the field 
will make for keen competition, and the de- 
mand for business on the part of these carriers 
together with the struggle on the part of the 
older carriers to retain business will soon be 
felt by all companies, said the speaker. Such 
conditions, he said usually are marked by 
looser practices in underwriting, due in some 
measure to the employment of men less well 
trained in careful practices, and in some meas- 
ure to the greed for volume. 

During the year 1928, underwriting profits 
of thirty-four large representative stock com- 
panies having writings of $450,000,000 amounted 
to but 1.9 per cent of the earned premiums, said 
the speaker. This means that profits from un- 
derwriting were small, amounting to 2.75 per 
cent of capital and surplus. Investors in in- 
surance stocks look largely to the “investment 
profits” of the companies for a return on their 
investment, and unless the greatest care is 
taken in underwriting, it may be necessary to 
meet underwriting losses from ‘these profits. 

The recent situation in the automobile lia- 
bility field is evidence of the undercurrent of 
competition, said Mr. Moore. In the main, he 
said, carriers are bound to maintain acquisition 
cost at a minimum and it remains to be seen 
what the actual results will be in the face of 
close competition. There have been most un- 
usual advances in security values during the 
last few years which have added materially to 
the wealth of the carriers and it is not to be 
expected that such increases can continue, said 
Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore then outlined what the duties of 
the trained casualty actuary and _ statistician 
would be under the present circumstances. 

It will be essential, the speakers said, to see 
that all risks are properly classified; this means 
proper preparation and checking of data, other- 
wise as much will be lost in revising the fin- 
ished product as will be gained by economy in 
preparing and classifying the business. Mr. 
Moore then went into detail regarding the prep- 
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Franklin Surety Expansion 
Authorized 





Stockholders Vote on Big Capital In- 
crease—Shares at 75,000 Miéini- 
mum With Reduced Par 
Values 

Stockhoiders of the Franklin Surety Com- 
pany ratified a program of progressive expan- 
sion in capital funds up to $5,000,000, as pro- 
posed by the board of directors, and authorized 
a stock split-up on the basis of one and one- 
quarter new shares for each old share held of 
record as of May 28, 1929, at a meeting this 
week. The first step in the program authorized 
a present increase in the issued shares from 
46,667 to a minimum of 75,000 shares, and a re- 
duction in the par value of the stock from $15 
to $10 per share. 

Stockholders as of May 28, 1929, will re- 
ceive warrants entitling them to subscribe to 
one-half of a new share for each old share at 
the rate of $28 per share on or before June 12, 
1929. 

Scrip and factional warrants are required to 
be combined on or before June 12, 1929, and 
presented for conversion into full shares to 
the Corporate Trust Department of the Bank 
of America, N. A., 44 Wall street, New York 
city. 








aration of agency experience, the maintenance 
of adequate claim reserves, the rsponsibility of 
the actuaries in valuing, from time to time, long 
term workmen’s compensation disability claims, 
as well as life pension accident and health 
claims, to say nothing of providing adequate 
reserves for incurred, but not reported losses. 

The responsibility for the correctness of the 
unearned premium reserve and the application 
of proper checks to keep it in control with the 
company’s hooks rests upon the actuary, said 
Mr. Moore, and the building up of data for and 
the preparation of the various tax reports to- 
gether with the filing of the many State re- 
quirement blanks is no mean task. These re- 
quirements have increased considerably of late 
years and there is little if any uniformity in 
either their make up or content. 

The company that survives, said Mr. Moore, 
in the fact of competition and changing condi- 
tions will be that one whose expenses are low 
but wisely distributed and whose underwriting 
and investment policy are conservative. 

Mr. Moore strongly urged those Associates 
of the Society who have reached a position in 
their profession which does not seem to require 
a knowledge of lines of insurance other than 
that in which they are engaged, not to be con- 
tent with the knowledge of that field alone, but 
to study carefully all branches of casualty in- 
surance in order that their general knowledge 
of the entire casualty business may be increased, 
as well as their knowledge of specialized lines 
and functions. The course of study required for 
Fellowship was urged for all. 

This will be the aim of all present Associates 
and of those that may become Associates later 
is the earnest wish of the president, he said. 
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panne [onniiet tadeeben 


A. Luther, Vice-President Aetna 
Company. d 


“Mr. Rogge tells nothing but facts in his little 
book. If one will actually analyze the things 
he says, it is easy to understand the reasons for 
Mr. Rogge’s great success.”—Gerald A. Eubank, 
Manager Life Insurance Department, Johnson 
& Higgins. 
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$1,000.000 A MONTH! 


C. P. Rogge has been writing over a million of 
life insurance a month. Another salesman after 
a thirty-five minute talk with Mr. Rogge 
wrote $840,000 in less than six weeks. This 
talk Mr. Rogge has put in a book entitled 


lt S$ ALL $0 EASY 


—when you know how 


What general agent or company 
official can fail to put this book 
into the hands of every one of his 
agents, when such results are pos- 
sible? 


Here is modern salesmanship 1935 
model—hot off the griddle. 





BE THE FIRST TOSERVE YOUR AGENTS 





Price, per copy $1.50; per dozen copies, $16.20; per hundred 
copies, $120; per thousand copies $750 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 243 WEST 39TH STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK y 

































“Here is a book which for brevity, clarity and punch 


may never be equalled. It hits the spot and ° e ee Fi 
gupglies 0 real nocd t0'Wi ile ins ne aah ae But this short book fairly bubbles over with ideas. 


to know when to stop talking.”—George Miller, 
Insurance Editor, New York Evening Post. 





“Some people write a book based on one idea. 





—Clarence Axman, Editor “The Eastern Under- 
writer.”’ 
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Casualty Actuaries at Hartford 


Merit Rating Discussions a Feature at Busy 
Sessions—Many Fine Papers Read 
By Recognized Experts 


Informal discussions of the merit rating plan 
for automobile insurance featured the thirty- 
second regular meeting of the Casualty Act- 
uarial Society held at Hartford, Conn., May 
24. About sixty members of the society at- 
tended the sessions which were held at the 
Hotel Bond. 

While the general sentiment of those pres- 
ent tended to uphold the basic thought of merit 
rating as a just and fair principle, there seemed 
to exist practically a unanimity in the opinion 
that the present time is peculiarly unripe for 
the introduction of such a system and _ that 
merit rating as it is now practiced by the com- 
panies is not a true interpretation of the main 
principle involved. 

One of those present who took part in the 
informal discussion defended the underlying 
principle of merit rating, insisting that the 
basic thougiit was sound, and that in years to 
come a ten per cent credit would probably be 
considered small, and that credits of twenty, 
thirty or fifty per cent will have as much justi- 
fication as credits of similar amounts now have 
in other lincs of casualty insurance. 

George D. Moore, comptroller, Standard 
Surety and Casualty Company, New York, 
delivered the presidential address following the 
informal discussion. His address is summarized 
elsewhere in THe SPECTATOR. 

Terence *. Cunneen, manager, Insurance De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Washington, D. C., and 


formerly deputy superintendent of insurance of 
New York addressed the meeting on “The Re- 
lation of the Insurance Department of the 
Chamber cf Commerce of the United States 
of America to the Casualty Insurance Busi- 
ness.” Mr. Cunneen outlined very completely 
the work of the Chamber of Commerce and 
showed how closely that work is in accord 
with the best interests of insurance companies 
and the public. Mr. Cunneen said that there 
are more than nine hundred thousand companies, 
firms and corporations in the United States to- 
day and that the Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce provides direct aids to 
the 17,000 members of the Chamber by means 
of pamphlets, investigation by members of the 
Chamber, engineering service and by mail. The 
Chamber has issued a pamphlet which deals 
with twisting of life insurance policies and the 
interest in this pamphlet is evidenced by the 
fact that over 200,000 copies have been sold. 
A pamphlet of more interest to casualty insur- 
ance companies is entitled “Tendencies in 
Workman’s Compensation.” This is also in 
great demand by members of the insurance pro- 
fession. 

At the afternoon session Harmon T. Barber, 
assistant actuary, casualty actuarial depart 
ment, The Travelers Insurance Company read 
a paper entitled “A suggested method for devel- 
oping automobile rates” inclusive and well docu- 
mented it was an exhaustive treatise on the 
subject. 
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ments in Workman’s Compensation Insurance 
Rate Making.” W. F. Roeber, actuary, Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insurance, New 
York is the author. 

“Casualty Insurance Accounting and the An- 
nual Statement Blank” was the topic of a 
paper read by Thomas F. Tarbell, actuary, 
casualty actuarial department, the Travelers 
Insurance Company. 

“Massachusetts Compulsory Automobile Lia- 
bility Insurance,” by William J. Constable, sec- 
retary, Massachusetts Automobile Rating and 
Accident Prevention Bureau, Boston, Mass., 
outlined the development of the business of 
that State and gives a very complete history of 
the situation in Massachusetts, 

Following the reading of the papers the 
meeting was closed. After the meeting the 
members of the society attended an informal 
dinner at the Farmington Country Club as 
guests of the Hartford insurance companies. 
On Saturday, the members participated in golf, 
also at the invitation of the insurance companies. 


Constitution Increase Voted by 
Stockholders 


New Issue of 25,000 Shares Offered to 
Stockholders of Record June 8 

An increase in the capital stock of the com- 
pany from 100,000 to 125,000 shares was ap- 
proved by stockholders of the Constitution In- 
demnity Company of Philadelphia, Penna., at 
a special meeting last week. Board of direc- 
tors, meeting the following day, decided that 
subscriptions to the 25,000 new shares shall be 
paid for in three monthly installments. 

The new stock will be offered to stockholders 
of record June 8 on the basis of one new share 
for each held at $30 a share. Of the subscrip- 
tion price, $10 a share will be credited to the 
capital account and $20 a share will be added 
to surplus. 

The directors also declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 12% cents payable July 1 to 
stockholders of record June 7. 


Armand Sommer: Joins Southern 
Surety 

On May 26, Armand Sommer joined the 
Southern Surety Company, Eastern depart- 
ment, as manager of the accident and health 
department. 

Prior to coming with the Southern Surety 
was assistant superintendent of the accident 
and health department of the Standard Acci- 
dent at Detroit and has recently resigned as 
production manager of the accident and health 
department of the General Accident. 


New Amsterdam Casualty Takes 
New Quarters 

On May 20 the New York city office of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company moved into 
its permanent quarters in the company’s new 
building at 60 John street. Located in the 
heart of the insurance district the office is one 
of the finest in the city for the handling of 
local business. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 











GEORGE B. BUCK ADJUSTERS & APPRAISERS 
é LIMITED 
i ACTUARY Incorporated: 1914——Dominion Charter 


Specializing in Employee's : 
Seat an Pencil Fe ae Claim. Adjusters for Insurance Companies 
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BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 465 St. John St., Montreal. 
Telephone Main 3300-2607 


BRANCH OFFICE: 11 Mountain Hill, Quebec: City 
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Actuarial Consulting Actuary 
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International Reinsurance 
Corp. Issues Report 


Substantial Gains for First Four 
Months of Year With Nearly 
$400,000 

Los AncrLes, Cauir., May 27.—Substantial 
gains in assets and surplus as a result of its 
operations during the first four months of 1929 
are shown in the financial report of the Inter- 
national Re-Insurance Corporation of this city. 
As of April 30, the company reports total as- 
sets of $4,390,797, an increase of about $380,000 
since January 1, while net surplus for April 
30 was $1,772,969, which was a gain of almost 
$200.000 since the first of the year. 

With its paid-up capital of $1,000,000, the 
International Re-Insurance now shows a surplus 
of $2,772,969, in addition to a voluntary con- 
tingent reserve of $100,000. These figures do 
not take intc account the increase in the com- 
pany’s capiial and surplus, authorized at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders, and which 
had not been paid in at the time the April 30 
statement was made up. 


Central Bureau Work 

That the work of the Central Bureau is ac- 
complishing marked results is evidenced by the 
fact that over $270,000 in earned premiums for 
casualty lines alone has been collected since 
the first of 1929. During the past year the 
Central Bureau has handled some 158,000 items 
of overdue, unpaid premiums, and Manager 
Benjamin Kk. Mowry has announced that the 
Bureau will now push the collection of $25 cas- 
ualty and $10 fire items. 
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Puts His Creditors to the Blind- 
fold Test 

The following letter was received by 
an insurance company from one of its 
agents whose propensity for the uncon- 
ventional must be greatly offset by other 
and more desirable, from a_ business 
viewpoint, qualities. Otherwise, how 
does he get away with it? 

Dear. Sirs: 

I have received two or three letters 
from you about what I owe. I have just 
so much money to spare each month to 
pay my bills with, so I try to do the 
best I can with it. 

Each month I put all my bills in a 
basket, and at the end of the month I 
blindfold my stenographer and have her 
draw out as many bills as I can pay 
that month. Now I know how to run 
my business and if you don’t like my 
method just say so, and I won’t even 
put your bills in the basket. 











Business-Building Book for 
Agents 

Direct-mail advertising contains immense 
possibilities for ambitious casualty, surety and 
fire insurance agents. Numerous practical ways 
of getting good returns from such advertising 
are set forth in the book entitled “Down to 
Brass Tacks,’ written by Chauncey S. S. 
Miller. This contains a large amount of val- 
uable information for the agent as to how to 
best use the various modes of reaching and con- 
vincing prospects, and thus add to his income. 
A ‘prominent western agent wrote concerning 
this book: “Down to Brass Tacks has an- 
swered every question that has bothered us. 
Logical in its presentation, complete in its sub- 
ject matter, practical in its application to the 
insurance business, it will be welcomed by every 
aggressive insurance agent in the United States. 
At our firm meeting last night we changed our 
direct-mail advertising system materially due to 
your book.” 

Down to Brass Tacks contains chapters deal- 
ing clearly and in detail with the following sub- 
jects: Why Use Letters?; The Mailing List; 
The Prospect; The Letter; Mailing The Let- 
ter; Postal Information; Following Up The 
Direct-Mail Appeal; Summary; Examples of 
Direct-Mail Letters; Other Forms of Direct- 
Mail Advertising, and Conclusion. 

This most serviceable and practical book is 
published by The Spectator Company and sells 
at $2.85 per copy. 


H. N. Douglas Made Manager 


H. N. Douglas is now manager of the West- 
ern Department of the Constitution Indemnity 
Company of PhilaJelphia following the resig- 
nation of C. C. Blackwell who resigned last 
week to become associated with the Public In- 
demnity Company as resident vice-president in 


Chicago. 
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Canadian Results in Boiler and 
Electrical Machinery 





Figures for 1928 Indicate the Business 
Has Been Profitable and Satisfac- 
tory—Inspection Helps 

Orrawa, Canapa, May 28.—The figures for 
steam boiler and electrical insurance for the 
year 1928 indicate that the business has been 
profitable and satisfactory. The figures of the 
companies show that there was an increase of 
$49,179 in premiums in steam boiler writings 
in 1928. The incurred losses in the boiler line 
were greater than those of 1927. The results 
of the year 1928 in the boiler line compared 
with those cf 1927 are as follows: 


Premiums Losses Loss Ratio 
OE ETT $502,124 $58,519 11% 
BOE cass wsnadhcdan 452,945 26,606 5% 


It is evident that the inspection service of 
the companies is becoming more effective in 
the prevention of accidents as the companies 
gain experience in these new lines and this is 
reflected in the lower loss ratios for the past 
few years. For many years inspection service 
in connection with steam boilers has been rec- 
ognized as an essential feature of boiler opera- 
tion and the same importance is now being at- 
tached to the inspection service in. connection 
with other kinds of power plant equipment. 


Electrical machinery insurance, which in- 
cludes damage to property and liability for 
damage to the property or person of others 
caused by the breakdown of any electrical ma- 
chinery, is comparatively new and _ therefore 
subject to greater development. The figures 
for 1928 show that there was an increase of 
$83,507 in premiums. The results of the vear 
1928 in electrical machinery insurance compared 
with 1927 may be summarized as follows: 


Premiums Losses Loss Ratie 
WE iais be aniddwesed $203,918 $28,808 14% 
SE rtks «een taeen 120,411 38,010 31% 


During. the year 1928 reduction in rates was 
made. The new rate permits of writing un- 
der one form engines and electrical machinery. 


Insurance Federation Officers 

The list of new officers of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania was erroneously re- 
ported in our last issue. A line dropped out 
with the consequence that all officials with the 
exception of the president received promotions. 
The correct list follows: president, W. A. 
Kingsley; first vice-president, F. D. Buser; 
vice-presidents, T. B. Donaldson, Chas. H. Hol- 
land, Walter G. McBlain, R. R. Helms, W. S. 
Palmer, G. R. Dette, W. E. Quinlan, W. F. 
Kendrick and W. L. Anthony; treasurer, J. D. 
Pharoaj ; Homer W. 
Teamer; assistant secretary, Mary H. Fireng. 


secretary-manager, 
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— —— 0., NED ss sink's +4 : Asthur Atkies & Co. N. Y........-. 109 113 en otrse noes se acter tines. B.. 
Cente — TT C Peery re ee eT ee ee Gilbert Eliott & Co., N. , Ae 108 112 H. D. Knox ‘& Co, ee oeseccecee oo eS p 
Lewis & C  icenteed 83 85 KER GHDEEE 35 ojasslnin'einic nein sie's-« 109 113 Destined 95 
E ie Fi (Ne rk) OTA. ccc cee seccces o> Knickerbocker Fire Ins. Gases a ed 300 faces E 
‘Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. ¥ 81 83 beara: aban.” alana ba 43 Columbian National Life Ins, Co. ©" "” aie ; 
G. W. Fanning & Co......... 00000. 82 5 Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston 480 500 
aaitintiahiose co : Gilbert Elliott & Co., | ea 130 135 ag ay ey Ney ogg ered <°  i- e 
Palmer & Co. New York Cit 40 50 aires Se Mass. Bonding & Ins. Co. (new) ie ; 
Scores ten Ce ot & iguana Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. ¥.....-.... 140 150 Cain ke: Tike Co tae aeten 180 185 it 
ee ee ee 15 17 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. ¥.......+.- 140 148 H. D. Knox & Co. Boston a ae 
Clinton Gilbert..-c".---.ccccccscce, 1517s Meggehante & Mire, Fire 23 96 Mass. TitleIns,, Pid. , : 
eeiren aes RN seco Pecna aces 15 17 Weltets ten & Ge... ......0...... 24 27 hn wots Co., Inc., Boston... . 25 35 m 
‘Lewis & Co., Hartford 97 i eee ae Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston 38 43 a 
Fidelity and Ca oc, ea ee a = Arcthur Atkine & Co., N.Y ...00cess- 82 85 7 Dinan 6 Co! Boson sich 45 47 
po otk; + Co N.Y 212 217 ON Se RSS eae 82 85 ATS 2 “Pci ahs ncaa AS alt de sak pi 
eee ee 205 ~—Ss(210 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 82 85 New Hampshire Fire A 
3 wa vt memeetemnorseeteenyss a0 are National Casualty Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 650 700 ta 
Gilbert Elliot’ & a eae 203 208 Chas. Sincere & Co., Chicago........ 42 44 H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 700 ib hie th 
= _ Ree eso National Liberty (new stock) 
Avthar Ating: @ CoN. Y.....0006 304% 314 ul 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 29 31 
CNR ASANO 6 5:5-05.0 0-0-5 6'0:010'9.0'0:6.0:0 2044 31 pl 
OT PE G0 556 nos icc icccnce 2936 30144 . 
J. ROY Prosser... 22 seescecssscsees 2934 30% re 
National Union (Pittsburgh) (ex rights) 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 310 320 
ee ee eee 317 325 ta 
New Amsterdam Cas. In 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 75 78 ; di 
New York Casualty Co. be 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. ¥.......... 105 ~—-:110 N< E | 
Se ener rer a 110 G 
PFOSSEP......eeeeeeeeceeeees 10 109 : 
Bank & Insurance Stocks  “SHeiseetyy STOCKS ; 
W. Wallace Lyon Co., + ae 24 27 
nsurance OtOCKs G. W. Fanning & Co., N. Y......... 22 25 be 
W for BTI er World Life Co. Ce oe , ta 
rite jor harles Sincere Oo. icago...... 14 164% Al 
Nine ares ber’ : 8 ‘ 90 sing =~ ss 
UN PENINONG 5 510s 05 3 us 5:0 0 0 siece a :010% 185 1 
Guttag Bros. North River Ins. Co, NEW ENGLAND ur 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 435 445 ba 
16 Exchange PI., N. Y. - j. Pox, CE ERs 7 Serene 435 445 
acific Fire } : D 10) 
Be ney Ped bine aw ose Sew Sieh 6 160 165 e e KNOX & CC ). th 
a aia Steieu Sie wtbcremieiem weleshss = 4 om siggy se Securities le: 
» Roy Prosser... ..cccsccccesceees ealers Association 
Presidential F. & M. th 
Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 29 aire PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM ; 
Public Fire Ins. Co. hi 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 25 26 NEW YORK BOSTON hi 
Public Indemnity tu 
Milken & Pell, Rowek tel eto tarate ss bi 23 25 11 BROADWAY 27 STATE re 
se ire, Pitts urg! 
W. Wallace Lyon & Co.......... oe 38 42 J — 
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Old Colony Insurance 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1000 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 800 
Providence- Washington 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 887 897 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 892 902 
Rhode Island Ins. Co. 

HD Wee eee csc ico kan ceccsee 380 400 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Boston......... 380 400 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. ... 195 205 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 195 200 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 48 52 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 47 49 


HARTFORD STOCKS 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 


Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1800 1850 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1825 1875 
Aetna Fire Insurance 

Conning & €o;, Hartford: ..... 260+ 710 - 725 

Lewis & Go, Teamtlotd. «6.6 ois cc esc os 730 740 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1275 1290 

Lewis & Co., Tiaritord..... 2... cene 1330 1345 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 515 530 

Lewis & Co, Hiattlotd... .. cccicccsece 555 565 
Conn. General Life 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 2300 2325 
Hartford Fire 

Lewis & Co., Hartford: . oo. 0006 v0 1055 1020 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 825 835 

Lewis G Co., Hartiotd:.....ccccesce 830 850 
National Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford...........- 940 980 

Lewis & Co., Pissetoeth. «6 6.5 cee ce 935 950 
National Fire (rights) 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 475 490 

Lewis & Co., Martiord: ...... 056.50. 480 490 
Phoenix Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 975 990 

Lewie We ©, CIOttIORG 6 6c aces veces 980 1000 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford.........<0< + 1975 1990 


Lewis & Co., Hartford. ......60050- 1975 2000 


Pennsylvania Insurance Days 
(Cencluded from page 21) 
which reflected good’ judgment and an appre- 
ciation of the relationships between various types 
of insurance, which should be utilized by all 
classes of insurance organizations for the bene- 
fit of all concerned. 

Thomas N. Batlett, manager of the claim de- 
partment of the Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore, showed that the relations of the 
claim man to the agent, the assured and the gen- 
eral public were closely interwoven, and that 
it behooves the claim man to constantly bear 
in mind that his company is judged by his treat- 
ment of claimants. The only contact that the 
average policyholder usually has with the com- 
pany is through the agent, or those who sus- 
tain injuries through the claim man, and it is 
the duty of the latter to not only guard against 
unjust claims, but to make such a favorable im- 
pression upon the claimant that he will highly 
regard the company and its methods. 

Kdward C. Lunt further established his repu- 
tation as a humorist, as well as an interesting 
and informative speaker, by his talk upon surety 
bonds. Mr. Lunt, who is vice-president of the 
Great American Indemnity Company, of New 
York, took up the several general classes of 
bonds in turn, indicating their relative impor- 
tance as producers of premium income, and 
briefly outlining the principal phases of the 
underwriting of each general type. As_ to 
bankers’ blanket bonds he expressed the opin- 
ion that, whereas perhaps a dozen persons in 
the universe understand the Einstein theory, 
less than that number had an understanding of 
the bankers blanket bonds. He also related in 
his humorous style his method of treating a 
huge Californian for whom the company had 
refused to issue a bond. 
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F. Robertson Jones Takes 
on Another Task 


In addition to his new post as general 
manager of the Casualty and -Surety 
Executives A’ssociation, Mr. Jones is sec- 
retary-treasurer of 
t h e Workmen’s 
Compensation Pub- 
licity Bureau, has 
served with the 
committee on 
Financial Respon- 
sibility for auto- 
mobile accidents, 
also as a national 
councillor and 
delegate of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and as an advisory 
board member of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. He is the author of 
many notable books on insurance. 














United Firemen’s of Philadelphia 
Increases Capital 

The United Firemen’s Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia announces a capital increase of 
$600,000, which brings its capital up to $1,- 
000,000, with a net surplus of over $1,000,004. 
This makes a surplus, as to policyholders in 
excess of $2,000,000. 

The United Firemen’s is one of the Phoenix 
of London group and this increase is in 
furtherance of the policy of the Phoenix of 
London of strengthening the financial position 
of its affiliated companies and developing its 


business. 


Atlantic Corporation Organized 
in Philadelphia 





New Company Allied With Atlantic 
Fire Will Push Mutual 
Insurance 
Interests closely affiliated with the Atlantic 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia have organized a holding company, in 
that city, to be known as the Atlantic Corpora- 
tion. The president and treasurer is R. A. 
Downes, president of the Atlantic Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, and F, A. Downes & Son, 
and the following constitute the officers and 
board of directors: Vice-presidents, Carl W. 
Kanouse, Thomas S. Farrell, Allen R. Wilgas 
and Duke R. Fielis. Directors: Thomas H. 
Ball, Fred. W. Breitinger, Joseph A. Coleman, 
Rk. A. Downes, C. Addison Harris, Jr., William 
Henry, Carl W. Kanouse, Arthur Loeb and 

Conyers Read. 

The charter of the Atlantic Corporation 
authorizes it to operate as a holding company 
for insurance companies, and also act as an 
operating company. 
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United States Fire to Vote on 
Stock Increase 





Second Like Action in Past Two 
Years—Stock Dividend Will Be . 
for $1,000,000 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the United States Fire Insurance Company 
of New York it was voted that a recommenda- 
tion would be made to the stockholders that 
the capital be increased from $4,000,000 to $3- 
000,000 by the declaration of a stock dividend 
of $1,000,009. 

A special meeting for the purpose of voting 
upon this proposal has been called for June 4, 
and if the stockholders approve, with the con- 
sent of the Insurance Department, the direct- 
ors will declare the stock dividend on July 15, 
to stockholders of record on June 28. 

At the beginning of the year the company had 
a net surplus of $16,045,643, and on March 
31 this had iticreased to $16,574,265. After the 
stock dividend has been paid the company will 
have a net surplus of over $15,500,000, which 
is an unusually strong financial position as this 
surplus will treble the capital, and the surplus 
to policyhoiders exceeds the total liabilities of 
the company. 

Last year the United States Fire increased 
its capital from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 by a 
stock dividend, and is now the largest of the 
companies of the Crum & Forster fleet, with 
assets exceeding $38,000,000. 


Marquette National 
Receivership 


Question Need of Private Counsel 
Hired by H. U. Bailey, Ex- 
Commissioner 
Attorney-General Oscar Carlstrom, of IIli- 
nois, was called before Judge Joseph Fitch, of 
Circuit Court in Chicago, on May 24 by at- 
torneys for H. U. Bailey to support his claim 
that employment of private counsel was neces- 
sary in the receivership of the Marquette Na- 

tional Fire Insurance Company. 

This action was taken in connection with the 
investigation of alleged excess payment of fees 
to attorneys and appraisers by Mr. Bailey in 
behalf of the above mentioned receivership. 

Attorneys for the Pioneer Fire Insurance 
Company, 2 creditor of the Marquette, have 
contested fees totaling $17,000 to Edward J. 
Hennessy and $1000 to Rufus M. Potts and sev- 
eral smaller amounts to G. J. Johnson, William 
Teece and H. J. Keelan, as appraisers, and 
Judge Fitch has set the case for June 13 for 
argument, promising that a ruling will be made 
soon thereaiter. 


New Texas Company Chartered 

The Texas Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Dallas, has been granted a char- 
ter, and will operate under the mutual level 
premium reserve plan. The incorporators of 
the company are: Lewis T. Carpenter, M. T. 
Carpenter, W. B. Harrell and others. 
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Insurance 
In Force 


Over 


$131 ,000,000 


Harry L. Seay, 
President 


Clarence E. Linz, 


V. P. & Treas. 
H. B. Seay, 


Vice President 


IP. N. Thevenet, 
V. P. & Secty. 


(P. V. Montgomery, 
V. P. & Actuary 

















We have something to offer in the way 


ee Sn 


of a general agency that is very attractive to a — -——o ea 

“Where did Joe Jenks get that name ‘Perfect Protection’ on his 
i i ; ; new monoplane?” ‘ : 
find with an old, conservative life Compeey- From the Perfect Protection of Reliance ni Po says ~— 
. P ° ; is as safe, perfect, reliable and attractive and lands as easily as 
It will pay anyone interested to investigate. that famous policy he sells.” 











All communications confidential. isis an ene ea 





1928 


CONVENTION YEAR 
BOOK 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


An invaluable book to all Life Insurance Sales- 
men, Managers, General Agents and Field Men. 


BOX 54 
Care of THE SPECTATOR 

















The Convention Year Book contains the best of the 
sales talks and addresses of leaders in the business given by 
them at national and local insurance meetings, conventions 
and sales congresses during the year 1928. This book pre- 
serves in permanent form the best thought of the business 
on life insurance and life insurance salesmanship. 


Among those who help to make this book valuable are: 
Prof. S. S. Huebner, M. A. Linton, Martin L. Davey, 
Stephen S. Wise, Frank Pennell, Joseph G. Keon, Hugh D. 
Hart, R. E. Spaulding, Milton A. Woodward, Claris Adams 


ilinsie 1 Miliae “Wnesidieas and a score of others equally prominent. 


A 6 K U S Many an agent has paid much and traveled many miles 
to hear a few of these talks. Here you have the best from 
all over the country and indexed for ready reference for 


WHY our General Agents are making better headway than 
only $3.00 a copy, plus postage. 


ever. It will pay you to investigate. 
For the calibre men wanted, we havea profitable contract. 


Alabama Louisiana Florida South Carolina 
Send Your Order to 


Georgia Tennessee Kentucky Texas 
The Southern States Life Insurance Company | THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA | P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky. 


E. S. Albritton, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
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